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CHAPTER XIV. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


T is autumn in the valley. I 

sit at my desk in the firelight. 

The river is hurrying by, with 

great bubbles of foam on its 

j brown bosom. The trees are 

2 bare. A dark mist hangs over 

the valley. I sit at my desk 

in the firelight. I am familiar 

with death. I fear it not. There 

is nothing to fear in a change 

which perfects our hopes and 

; aspirations. This is autumn. I 
; am in the sere and yellow leaf. - 

Next comes winter—quiet, and 

still, and white, and withered. - 

“Z Then spring—fresh, and pure, 

——_ tial and full of sweet breath. There 

are those who find terror in oblivion. They say death is not so sad 
a thing in itself, but that it is ruthless in blotting out the memory 
of us. To many persons it is painful—the feeling which Homer 
expresses in likening the generations of mankind to leaves. They 
are born, they wither, they die, and are succeeded by others. 
The simile does not hold good. The soul cannot be likened 
unto a leaf. The soul only sojourns on earth. It is a prisoner 
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here. Death makes it free; and, so it hath met its fellow soul! 
below, of what value is remembrance on earth? I wandered 
among the graves this morning; wandered through God’s acre in 
the valley. Gray’s poem was in my mind, and his lament over 
“mute, inglorious Miltons” struck me as incongruous. Is it not 
better that the bud of genius should blossom in heaven, rather 
than upon the earth? Every good thing is perfected and made com- 
plete in the promised land. Love is heaven-born. It is typified in 
the lark which, catching its inspiration direct from the skies, descends 
to its mate on the lowliest spot of earth. Death is only promotion. 
Instead of preparing for life, we should always be preparing for 
death ; just as the people of the valley have been preparing for 
winter. They have gathered in the harvest. The wheat is stored in 
the barn. The apples are stacked for the press. The cattle are 
driven under cover. Doors are closed, and windows tightly fastened ; 
for the autumn wind heralds the monarch of snow and ice. 

It is good that we welcome him defiantly. The birth of Our 
Saviour came at a needful time. We had been forlorn, indeed, in 
December’s darkest days without the Star of Bethlehem. It was a 
blessed ordination that the Sun of Christianity should shine out in 
the winter. It comes to us like the midnight sun of the icy regions, 
lighting up and beautifying what otherwise would be cold and 
gloomy. If the scheme of Christianity had done nothing more than 
institute the feast of Christmas, it would have deserved well of all 
mankind. 

That Christmas which comes next in my memory after the last chapter 
of my reminiscences is a happy, hallowed time. I sit at my desk in 
the firelight, and enact the scenes again. The. autumn wind sings a 
mournful accompaniment to my memory. Familiar shadows come 
and go in the room ; and I know that the rose which she gave me 
long ago is lying in my drawer, filling it with the fragrance of that 
undying perfume which is the emblem of true love. 

It was Christmas Eve. We had dined at the Old House—Ruth, 
Mr. Molineau, Mrs. Stamford, Ernest Fenton, and Masters and his 
sister. Fenton was a young man of considerable literary reputation, 
who was visiting some friends at Wulstan. My father had met him 
several times. This was my first introduction to him. Masters was 
a college friend whose home was in Wulstan. His sister was about 
Ruth’s age. Fenton was evidently fascinated by Ruth. I noticed 
this early in the evening. His homage was flattering to myself. I 
rejoiced to see her admired. I pitied Fenton for the moment, that 
there was only one Ruth Oswald. Courtesy gave Mr. Molineau the 
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honour of taking her in to dinner. I took Miss Masters, and sat 
opposite Ruth. I never was jealous, except as a boy ; and then my 
jealousy only extended to the flower that lay in her bosom, or the 
wind that kissed her cheek or brushed aside her dark brown hair. 
Jealousy is the offspring of a vulgar mind. It is begot of selfishness 
and envy. “It is cruel as the grave,” saith Solomon; “the evils 
thereof are coals of fire, which have a most vehement flame.” 
Masters sat beside Ruth—happy privilege ! 

The time went rapidly. Mr. Molineau studiously avoided any 
reference to the past. He was a kind-hearted man. The proverb 
about not mentioning the gallows in the company of a man whose 
father was hanged, was not made for such men as the Rev. Canon 
Molineau. Mrs. Stamford had most need of proverbs. She raised 
the ghost of the poor Dean at our feast. Mr. Molineau, however, 
exorcised the vision at once. Now and then the shadow of the 
past fell heavily upon Ruth. The Minor Canon was always ready 
with a genial smile and a pleasant remark at the proper moment. 
When the ladies had retired, my father turned the conversation into 
the channel which Mrs. Stamford had been aiming at. 

“Tt is a sorry Christmas for poor Miss Ruth,” my father said ; “ and 
it was very kind of you, Mr. Molineau, to protect her from Mrs. 
Stamford’s active reminiscences of the past.” 

“Poor Mrs. Stamford; her sensibilities have been somewhat 
blunted—somewhat blunted,” said the Canon, his last words coming 
forth like an echo. “But she is a very estimable woman, Mr, 
Himbleton.” 

“‘T am sure she is, Mr. Molineau,” said my father. 

“ What a charming girl Miss Oswald is,” said Fenton. “I don’t 
think I ever saw so much beauty combined with such an evidence of 
intellect.” 

“Yes, you may say that, indeed,” said Masters. 

“And Fenton is a judge of beauty, too, I suppose. Gentlemen 
who live in London, and mix in literary society, and with fashionable 
life, have opportunities of seeing fine women which we poor country- 
men do not possess—do not possess,” said Mr. Molineau. 

“T am not so sure of that,” said my father. “I will back this 
county of Wulstan against all the world for pretty women. Pass the 
wassail, George. I only introduce this as a matter of form, gentle- 
men,” continued my father, pointing to a smoking bowl which a 
servant had just placed upon the table. “We fulfil all the proper 
observances of Christmas; but, somehow, George and I always 
prefer a drop of good port wine after dinner to anything else.” 
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The bowl went round. Father Christmas was duly honoured. We 
wished everybody all the happiness of the season. 

** You took it to the ladies first?” said my father to the servant. 

“ Yes, sir; it has been in the drawing-room.” 

“ And have we the privilege of following the ladies?” exclaimed 
Fenton. “Then, excuse me, Mr. Himbleton, I will drink again.” 

“That is a tribute to Miss Ruth,” said Mr. Molineau. “ You 
must beware of Mr. Fenton, George.” 

“‘Oh, lies the wind in that quarter?” said Fenton, laughing. “Is 
it serious ?” 

“ Serious,” said my father, “ very serious.” 

“I congratulate you, Mr. George,” said Fenton. ‘‘ May you have 
many happy Christmases with the prettiest girl in the world.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Masters and my father. 

“ Amen,” said the Canon. 

“Thank you, Mr. Fenton,” said I. “ And now let us change the 
subject ”—for, though I felt proud of Ruth’s beauty, I did not care 
to have it canvassed in this way. 

“Your friend Pensax has just given another window to the 
Chapter,” said Mr, Molineau, “and he talks of charging himself 
with the cost of restoring the west front of the Cathedral—yes, the 
west front of the Cathedral. The information was given to me just 
as I was coming here—just as I was coming here.” 

“‘What a strange mixture of liberality and meanness that man pre- 
sents,” said Masters. “He gives a Christmas dinner to a hundred 
poor families to-morrow, and I dare be bound he has cold mutton at 
home.” 

“ Kind man, Mr. Pensax,” I said, imitating Trigg. 

“ Ah, very good, George,” said the Canon; “that is Trigg, his 
lieutenant, his aide-de-camp, his fidus Achates.” 

“ His particeps criminis,” said my father, holding up a glass of port 
to the candle, “Now, Mr. Molineau, I want your opinion of this 
wine.” 

“You shall have it,” said the Canon. “/Particeps criminis is very 
good, very good. There never was a more curious association than 
that of the Triggs and Pensax. Mrs. Trigg has become quite a 
woman of importance in Wulstan—yes, quite a woman of importance. 
She dispenses Mr. Pensax’s alms; and it appears to me that Trigg 
has nothing else to do but to go about saying, ‘ Mr. Pensax is a kind 
man.’ It is very odd, very odd.” 

The Minor Canon tasted the wine during these remarks ; tasted, and 
refilled his glass ; passed it on, and said— 
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“Excellent ; very good indeed. Just old enough to have retained 
the delicate flavour of the grape, without its grossness ; a very excel- 
lent wine, full of character ; yes, full of character.” 

“‘No reflection upon your port, Mr. Himbleton,” said Fenton, as 
he tasted the fresh bottle, “it is very fine ; but all ports are doctored 
now. The custom began with the English themselves. They per- 
suaded the innocent foreigner to add brandy during fermentation, 
and elderberries to give colour.” 

“There is one thing you Londoners do not understand,” said 
Masters, “and that is port wine.” 

“Tt is because we understand it that we do not drink so much as 
you do in the country ; and, for my part, I think we should all be 
better without it. Pure port does not exist.” 

“Taste again,” said my father, who prided himself upon his port. 

“ Except at the Old House of Sidbree,” said Fenton, promptly, and 
bowing courteously to my father. 

At this moment the Christmas bells clashed out from half a dozen 
towers and steeples. 

“‘ Gentlemen,” said my father, “Christmas may almost be said to 
have arrived. I do not wish to hurry you, but Mr. Molineau is 
anxious to join the ladies.” 

The genial Canon laughed at this mild sally, finished his wine, and 
said he was quite ready. 

“Now, Mr. Masters, no heel-taps, sir; your Oxford education is 
not worth much if it tolerates heel-taps.” 

The bells rang out with wonderful power. 

“Grand old bells,” said my father, “they make one feel young 
again. Come, gentlemen, let us join the ladies, and believe ourselves 

. boys once more.” 

It was a quaint old drawing-room. We rarely entered it. My 
father’s guests, both ladies and gentlemen, preferred his studio. 
There was a freedom from all kinds of restraint in the painting- 
room. Moreover, the men always smoked there unless there 
were ladies present, and then they smoked sometimes. The 
drawing-room was a quaint old room, hung with pictures in every 
part of it; mot water colours, as is the fashion nowadays, 
but with oil paintings. The two bow windows were covered with 
heavy drapery. An old mirror over the mantel-shelf made a long 
avenue of pictures and candles. It reminded me, on this evening, 
of a magician’s glass that I had read of, wherein you could see the 
future. Our housekeeper had so completely surrounded it with holly 
that no frame was visible. All you could see was a cluster of holly 
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encircling a strange vista that lengthened out into a star. Well for 
me, well for all, on that Christmas Eve that this was not the magi- 
cian’s glass with the future in it. Shakespeare, who seems to have 
thought everything and said everything, is most eloquent and descrip- 
tive in regard to looking into the future. Oh, if this were seen, the 
happiest youth, viewing his progress through—what perils past, what 
crosses to ensue—would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 
Heaven is indeed merciful in closing the future to our view, though 
methinks there are times when we are admitted to a glimpse of what 
is to come. 

“How merrily the bells ring,” said my father, as we entered the 
drawing-room, still influenced by his determination to infuse some of 
the mirthful spirit of the season into his guests. ‘‘ We are going to 
be young again, Mrs. Stamford,” he said, holding a branch of mistle- 
toe over the poor lady’s head, and kissing her. 

**T don’t know that we are so very old yet,” Mrs. Stamford replied, 
looking at Mr. Molineau. 

“Very good, Mrs. Stamford,” said the Canon, turning to Ruth, 
and leading her to a “kissing bush” which was hanging near the 
door. 

Ruth smiled at me as she went by, and Fenton looked enviously 
at Mr. Molineau. 

The Ganon kissed Ruth’s forehead, and wished her all the happi- 
ness of the season, and blessed her, and called her “My dear child.” 
My father did the same towards Miss Masters. The young men 
of the party could only look on, and promise themselves to claim the 
privilege of the season before the night was over. But, somehow, 
they were unsuccessful. Mr. Fenton had his eye upon Ruth, but she 
evaded the intended salute. He was successful, however, with Miss 
Masters. It is a dangerous licence, this kissing at Christmas. ‘ Fen- 
ton lost his heart in that kiss on Christmas Eve. He has told me 
since, that if Ruth had not been engaged to me, he should have fallen 
hopelessly in love with her. The impossibility of obtaining some 
object which we think for a moment we desire, is a great check upon 
the imagination. Some misanthropic and selfish natures would have 
revolted at the obstacle of my love and Ruth’s, and only thought of 
their own passion. In a romance, this momentary flash of love on 
the part of Fenton might have been developed into a dramatic com- 
plication. Fenton married Miss Masters two years after he kissed 
her under the mistletoe at Sidbree House. What trifling incidents 
influence our destiny! It was quite accidental that my father invited 
Fenton to dine with us on Christmas Eve. If my father’s old custom- 
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loving housekeeper had not planted her “kissing bush” in the 
drawing-room, Fenton would probably never have kissed Miss 
Masters ; if he had not kissed her then, he would most likely never 
have married her; if he had not married her, his eldest son would 
not have led a relieving army to the aid of a besieged city in India, 
and his youngest would not have preached those stirring sermons in 
the East of London, which created so much remark and did so much 
good a year or two ago. Although the world seems full to overflow- 
ing, it would have been incomplete without the Fentons. That kiss 
under the mistletoe at Sidbree House was part of the working scheme 
of life’s great play. 

If that portion of the drama which is performed on earth were any- 
thing more than the prologue to the story which is concluded in 
heaven, it might have been better that Ruth should have married 
Fenton. But they who suffer most in these early scenes below, have 
proportionate bliss in the world to come. If the millennium were not 
contrary to the Apostolic Epistles, I could rejoice in the fancy of a 
thousand years on earth with Ruth, under the benign and righteous 
government of the Heavenly King. It would be bliss indeed to 
wander with Ruth back to Tokeston Abbey and that hayfield in 
the valley. There is no warrant whatever for this notion of a 
millennium. The Scriptures are full of references to spiritual bodies 
and spiritual blessings, and nothing is said of a temporal reign upon 
earth. Papias was the author of this unscriptural doctrine. Irenzeus 
and Justin Martyr followed in the same line ; and I confess Irenzeus 
is ingenious in his interpretation of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and 
Daniel in favour of a temporal and earthly kingdom. He finds 
encouragement, also, in the mouth of Christ himself, when He 
declared that: He would drink of the fruit of the vine with His 
disciples in His Father’s kingdom. Thus He will, Irenzus argues, 
“renew the face of the earth” according to David. He promised, 
says the Father, to drink of the fruit of the vine with His disciples, 
thus indicating both these points—the inheritance of the earth in 
which the new fruit of the vine is drunk, and the resurrection of His 
disciples in the flesh. For the new flesh which rises again is the 
same which also received the new cup. This fruit of the vine could 
not belong to a super-celestial place; nor could they who drank it 
be devoid of flesh, for to drink of that which flows from the vine 
pertains to flesh and not to spirit. This idea of a flesh-and-blood 
reign springs out of our mere earthly nature. Christ certainly never 
promised it according to my interpretation of His Word. There are 
other worlds besides this sin-stained earth of ours; other worlds, 
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where vines may grow yielding nectar; other worlds, studded with 
heaven-built mansions. St. Augustine’s description of the heavenly 
land is a happy dream of endless spring, perpetual roses and lilies 
shining in the sun, green meadows and unbroken boughs of heavy 
fruitage, and an atmosphere filled with incense of strange, subduing 
odours. Ah, dear friends, we make our own heaven and hell. St. 
Augustine’s heaven, with its fragrant flowers, and honey-sweet rivers, 
and cities of never-dying light, would be hell to me without that one 
dear soul who could make almost a heaven of hell itself ; if hell there 
be in that hard and bitter sense of physical pain which some of the 
Fathers plead for so earnestly. I tell my faithful flock that all the 
fire and brimstone in the world burns not sharper than a guilty con- 
science perpetually excited by remorse. Weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth, may have other sources than physical pain; 
though far be it from me to take the pittance of the Church and not 
preach her doctrine. I do not tell my congregation that there is no 
hell. There are those to whom fire and brimstone is necessary. 
Dante’s hell, and Milton’s, give terrible force to the desire of some to 
reach the true heaven ; but the fairly-balanced mind may see all the 
metaphorical terrors of hell in broken faith, ingratitude, sordidness, 
and friendship disregarded. ‘A world where sin and truth are seen 
thoroughly ; you want no other hell,” saith some modern divine, 
carrying one to a similar thought in Young, who describes hell 
something after the manner of him who said, “ Hell is—truth seen 
too late.” 

It is full knowledge of the truth, 

When Truth, resisted long, is sworn our foe, 

And calls Eternity to do her right. 

Let us get back to that Christmas Eve at Sidbree House. It is 
the parson’s privilege to preach. I shield myself behind my gown. 
Yet do I not feel as a parson ought. I question if I should be con- 
sidered orthodox by the bishop. In a large city I might be goaded 
into controversy, and bring a scandal on the Establishment. I 
am only fit for this dreamy Valley of Poppies, where I can walk in 
imagination with my love, and wait until I am called to that promised 
land, of which my soul has had many a dazzling and bewildering 
glimpse. 

Ring out, O bells of Yule! I follow two figures in the moon- 
light, with the music of your clamorous voices in their hearts. They 
pass through the ghostly hall of Sidbree House into the frosty air. 
Their footsteps echo on the winter-bound road. It is George Him- 
bleton taking Ruth Oswald home on that Christmas Eve when she 
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named the day for their wedding. Mr. Canon Molineau offered 
to take Ruth in his brougham, as he took Mrs. Stamford and 
Fenton, to drop them on his way to Bachelor Hall, on the hill. 
But he relented at a glance from me, and Ruth’s timely plea that 
she had only a few yards to go, and the walk would do her 
good. Dear Ruth! I pressed her shoulder while I gathered her 
cloak about her, and put the fur hood round her sweet face. Ring 
out, O tender bells of Yule! I remember how your echoing strains 
clasped us round about. We crept along in the shadow of the old 
Cathedral, and saw the moon among the naked branches of the elms. 

In these later days my mind has often mingled thoughts of Darthula 
with that Christmas Eve under the moon. I seem to taste the bitter 
sweet of that story. I look back upon the silence of the moon’s 
calm face. I see the stars turn aside their green, sparkling eyes, and 
I feel within me the soul of Nathos. Darthula with the dark brown 
hair, thou art lovely as the sunbeam of heaven ; fallen are the friends 
of thy youth. But there was only the mirth of the bells in my heart 
on that night. I was happy beyond all description. Ruth leaned on 
my arm, and laid her head on my shoulder. The cold wind of winter 
came in our path, but there was the summer of love in our cheeks. 
Ruth removed her hood, she was so warm ; and I kissed her as she 
pushed the fur mantle from her face. I felt her hand trembling 
in mine. I sawin the soft, sweet smile, the deep, earnest look of 
that summer time in the Tokeston meadows. When we stood within 
the Deanery porch she said, “‘ Early in the New Year, George ;” and 
then the bells rang out a new peal of hopefulness and joy. I stood 
outside the well-remembered house after we parted in the porch; 
stood and saw the lights wander from room to room, until they all dis- 
appeared, except one in Ruth’s own chamber ; and, while I stood there 
in a dream of happiness, the light went out, the blind moved aside, 
and I saw her dear face peer out into the night, as if her thoughts 
were following me home. I took her image with me through the 
quiet streets. I set it in a framework of bright and tender fancies. 
The bells accompanied my thoughts, and repeated her words, “ Early 
in the New Year, George.” The famous Monk of Cluny was right— 
the bells say whatever you wish them to say. 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘‘UNTIL DEATH US DO PART.” 
THERE are only three bells in the old tower of my church in the 
valley. They were made in the early days. There is an inscription 
upon them in Lombardic characters. Their music is generally solemn. 
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It wails. You can hear it wandering up and down the valley on 
Sundays. The last time Masters came into the valley we ascended 
the tower and interpreted the ancient inscription. It ran thus :— 
Repent ye all, 
* While I do call. 

This is the message of each individual bell: a solemn warning. 
I hear the words very plainly now, and my parishioners hear them 
too. But they are time-serving, fickle bells. ‘Though they are only 
three, with three notes, I have heard them say many things besides 

Repent ye all, 
While I do call. 

The other morning there was a wedding in the parish, and the bells 
were quite merry over it. They kept up the old story told by 
Rabelais. There is a spell upon them. They are to say whatever 
mortals wish them to say. 

Wonderful music, this oracular and speech-like music of the bells ! 
With what terrible power Poe made them clash and clang. He was 
a bell-ringer in a thousand. Scott’s midnight bell startling the echoes 
of Northumbrian rocks is a solemn thing, but the submerged bells of 
Tintagel, they are haunting; their story is a soul-searching tale. 
Cowper’s Bells “in cadence sweet” have a sympathetic power over 
the memory; and the poet of these latter days who set a-ringing 
that thrilling peal at Christmas, hath he not learnt the secret of the 
bells? But for a sweet and tender reflection, a heart-searching and 
appealing thought about bell music, I turn to the most melodious of 
singers :— 

Those pleasant hours have passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 


Within the tomb now darkly dwells 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


I suppose these lines are known to nearly every man, woman, and 
child in the land. There is a deep, fervent human pulsation in them 
which sometimes takes hold of me and buries my face in my hands. 
At last the future comes to my aid. Moore left out of his poem 
the sweeter bells that ring above the world, the heavenly music of the 
better land. The old bell-founders never forgot this. Their inscrip- 
tions always direct the thoughts of the earthly pilgrim to the better 
land. 

I understand the bells. We understand each other. Sometimes 
I think there are spirits among them. It is an ancient thought, full 
of poetic fancy and mystery. The passing bell in old times was rung 
just as the soul was parting from the body, to scare away the fiends. 
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There is a story told in the valley that a hundred years ago, on the 
death of a wicked squire who had oppressed the poor, a fiend took 
possession of the passing bell. When the ringer went to do his 
solemn office he found the demon sitting on the bell. A dozen strong 
men went to pull the rope, but ten thousand men could not have 
overpowered that terrible shape. Pensax may be said to have matri- 
culated for similar honours ; we shall see how far he progressed by 
and by. We have the authority of his wife for saying that Pensax 
had good impulses. None of us are all bad. Even those miserable 
Triggs, I dare say, have their generous moments when the divine light 
glimmers through their darkened natures. 

There must be a marvellous sensation of delight and glory in 
the jubilatory clashing and hammering and clanging and joyful tur- 
bulence of a grand marriage peal. To be a bridegroom bearing away 
from the altar the woman of your choice amidst flowers and cheering 
and the strains of the Wedding March ; to see your horses prancing, 
and to hear the bells pealing out ; to know that you will carry that 
sweet maiden to a noble home, to offer her luxury and pomp ; to give 
her all that the imagination can paint and the heart desire. Riches 
do not always give happiness, it is true. Very often they do not. 
That is because riches do not always fall into good hands. God 
makes some people rich to show His heavenly contempt of wealth. 
Oh if I could have played the prince to Ruth! I would have 
had Wulstan covered with roses. She should have had an atmo- 
sphere of perfume distilled for her. The bells should have rung such 
peals as ear never heard. She should have had such pageantry as 
even the days of the Wulstan priors could not have equalled. And 
at the end she should have been received at her own castle with a 
cloud of servitors, amidst a blaze of trumpets. The rivers should 
have run wine. No extravagance in invention could have been equal 
to what my soul would have offered her. I know how worldly this is ; 
I know that it is wrong, that it is sinful—as sinful as the Captain’s 
defiance of the warning billows of Tintagel; I should have done it, 
nevertheless. Perhaps a kind and gracious Providence has afflicted 
me in consequence. We sin in imagination as well as in act. . 

My poor dear Ruth! The bells did not ring at our wedding. It 
was thought best that we should go quietly to church, and keep 
our joy to ourselves ; and I question if all the bells on earth had 
rung, and all the fountains spouted champagne, whether we should 
have been any happier. We were married in the old parish 
church where I preached my first sermon. The spring sunshine 
streamed in through the open doorway. There never was a more 
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lovely bride, nevera happier bridegroom. We were married from the 
Rev. Canon Molineau’s. Only a few personal friends were invited. 
Masters and his sister were present. Miss Masters and a school 
friend of Ruth’s were bridesmaids. Masters was my best man. 
Molineau gave Ruth away. Mrs. Stamford was at the breakfast. 
Fenton was there also. He proposed the toast of “The Brides- 
maids” in a very piquant speech. Molineau and my father both spoke, 
and there was a solemnity in my father’s manner which for a few 
minutes threw the company back upon mournful thoughts. I said 
what my heart prompted me to say when the toast of the morning 
was proposed. There were, I suppose, about five-and-twenty guests 
present. I see the happy picture now and smell the perfume of the 
freshly-gathered violets which crowded the table. Mr. Molineau’s 
sister, a stately spinster who had vowed never to marry as long as the 
Canon remained single, did the honours of the house most grace- 
fully, and, when we left, shed tears over Ruth with an apparently 
genuine sensation of sympathy and affection, which I remember now 
with gratitude. The shoes came after us in a shower. What a happy 
calm it was when we were alone, whirling through green lanes to a 
village station four miles from Wulstan. Ruth laid her dear hand 
in mine. We were too happy for words. There had been tears in 
Ruth’s eyes—tears of joy and sorrow. The remembrance of other 
days had been too much for both of us. The closing good wishes 
and affectionate speeches at the Canon’s fell upon hearts already 
overflowing with gratitude and love. When we were clear of the 
house, and Wulstan was retreating behind the trees, the calm was 
like a summer dream of happiness, full of drowsy perfumes and the 
sound of running brooks. Ruth’s hand lay in mine, and it seemed 
as if all the end and aim of life was accomplished. 

While the carriage containing that happy couple of true lovers 
travels through the Wulstan lanes and over the long white highway 
dotted with village homesteads, let me say that my father and a 
mysterious lady had made domestic arrangements for us on the 
Thames near Hammersmith. The mysterious lady was Mrs. Pensax. 
By her express wish she had undertaken to superintend the furnish- 
ing of our house. Some few questions had been submitted to Ruth 
early in the New Year, and a few points had also been referred to me ; 
but the compact was that Mrs. Pensax and my father should charge 
themselves with the furnishing of “The Cottage.” We were not to 
see it until we went home. Mary Oswald—Mrs. Pensax, I should 
say—begged us to grant her this favour. It would be something for 
herto do. She would come over to England without any one knowing, 
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except my father, and we were to keep her secret. I need hardly 
say that we did religiously keep her secret. My father early in the 
New Year, between January and the spring when we were married, 
frequently went to and fro between Wulstan and London, and his 
messages from Mary to Ruth were a source of great interest and 
pleasure to her. My father would have taken her to town, but Mary 
opposed this proposition. A subject of much discussion at the Old 
House had been whether Pensax should be invited to the wedding. 
The decision was unanimous against him. He had called upon my 
father once or twice, but chiefly in connection with business relating 
to the Dean’s affairs, in which my father had some private interest. I 
noticed that these visits had disturbed my father a good deal at times, 
The handsome present which Pensax had promised on my marriage 
never arrived. I was glad at the time that it did not. It would 
have embarrassed me. I had not made up my mind whether Ruth 

‘ ought to return any gift which he might have sent. Ruth had many, 
presents. They were to be forwarded to London after us, for 
Mrs. Pensax to arrange in our new home. 

We spent the honeymoon at Boulogne. I have heard of people 
who marry and tire of each other’s society. I can well imagine that 
men and women who marry for other motives than those which 
should prompt two young people to dedicate their lives to one 
another, find what is called the honeymoon grow irksome. To me 
and Ruth it was a foretaste of heaven. To be in each other’s 
society always was something beyond all our dreams, something so 
strangely happy. When I think that Pensax and his minions 
helped to bring this delicious dream to an end, my soul grows dark 
and the Devil has power over me. The philosophy of courting and 
marriage, as it is generally understood, were changed, I think, in the 
case of myself and Ruth. Until the lady of his heart has become 
his own beyond power of separation, the lover is unremitting in his 
attentions, and lavish in his adoration. Possession gives him the right 
to relaxation in this respect. Married, the bridegroom assumes 
another part. He may be none the less kind, but he wears at once 
his new power, and the love and companionship of courtship assume 
the character'of friendly association. I suppose this is natural and 
good, as a rule—good for all parties. It would hardly be consistent 
with this work-a-day world that a man and woman should be con- 
tinually under the influence of that sentimental heat which glows 
with such happy warmth before marriage. The man has work to do. 
He has the battle of life to fight. Duty steps in and cools the 
heat of love. The world is before the married couple. They begin 
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to feel their responsibilities. Much of the romance is over. Well if 
the woman understands the change and ascribes it not to altered 
affection. The man has had his boyish holiday, his summer time, 
his dream of bliss ; rent-day and the tax-gatherer bring him face to 
face with life’s realities. The great fight has begun; but there 
should be pleasant evening hours when wife and husband may sit 
down and dream the old times over again. A village is the safest 
home of love. I know old men and women in the valley who can 
hardly be said to have come out of their youthful dreams of happi- 
ness, except for a few hours now and then when farming affairs go 
wrong. Sunday is always a supremely happy day with them, and I 
thank God that He has permitted me to minister to the minds of 
these simple-hearted people. I could not have found another spot 
so pleasant for a half-way resting-place between this world and the 
next. I once thought I could never have a moment’s peace away 
from the sight of her footsteps ; but now I know that she is with me - 
wherever I am, and I often wander with her and talk with her in 
the fields and by the river. I hear her footfall on the broken 
paving stones of the garden, and her voice mingles with the patter 
of the fountain dripping over the stones and gurgling through 
the mosses. And she is never old; she is always the same. Her 
bright eyes, her rounded arms, her bosom swelling beneath its gauzy 
covering ; her long brown hair ; her white teeth ; her musical voice ; 
her tripping feet. I used to think in the early days of our marriage 
that some day she would be old. These thoughts were the outcome 
of the sinister criticism of philosophers who discoursed of beauty. 
I defied age to quench my love, or her beauty. There is beauty in 
age itself, I said ; and then we have our past. But Ruth never had 
silver locks. ‘Time himself would have been moved at his own work 
had he been compelled to leave the marks of his hand upon that 
dear head. “The good die first,” the poet saith, and “the reaper 
telleth not alone the bearded grain, but the flowers that grow 
between.” There was a time when I did not understand Wordsworth. 
I have found out lately that he is the poet of old age. Longfellow, 
too, has much command over the heart and the affections. There is 
consolation deep and true in his “ Voices of the Night.” 

I remember now that the favourite poets of our honeymoon at 
Boulogne were Moore, Gray, Scott, Byron, and Macpherson; we 
never deserted our Ossian, even during our happiest hours. We 
stayed at an old-fashioned hotel near the dock-basin. I think it was 
called the Hétel des Bains. It had many of the characteristics of an 
English hotel. There was a large square court-yard shut in by huge 
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gates. You looked out upon the street through a lattice. At the 
back of the hotel was the harbour. There were seats in the hotel 
yard. We often sat there and saw the diligences come and go. In 
the early morning we used to open our sitting-room window and 
enjoy the quiet of the place. We had a suite of rooms on the ground 
floor, at the left-hand side of the quadrangle. There was a separate 
entrance to these rooms. We had our own key, and came and went 
at our pleasure. The rooms were furnished with the quaint elegance 
of French fashion, and yet had the substantial character of English 
pride of wood and carving. Although we were staying in the hotel, 
we were quite alone, as, indeed, we were in Boulogne quite alone ; 
for our imperfect speaking-knowledge of French cut us off from 
general conversation. For the time being we were alone in the world ; 
alone with our love, our memories, our books, and the sea. 

It seemed to be early summer at Boulogne, although the month 
was April. The sun had quite a July warmth. They told us at the 
hotel that the town was very quiet. There was a freshness about the 
appearance of the place which seemed to be in delightful unison with 
our happiness. The sea rolled in crisply and with a surging noise. 
The sound comes back to me now in the whispering of the elms at 
evening. The white houses of the town, the picturesque fishwomen, 
the gay little Fiench soldiers—all were in keeping with our new posi- 
tion towards each other. Life seemed altogether a new experience 
now. ‘To be ina foreign land was to add to the novelty of our com- 
panionship. I cannot imagine any condition of being that could 
afford a higher state of happiness than that early experience of mar- 
ried life. It is not, I believe, given to all men and women to find 
the bliss we found. The way to the nuptial temple of joy is through 
the path of virtue. Man’s footsteps are only rigidly maintained in 
that direction by true and early love. It is a blessing when two 
people plight their troth in youth. 

One morning, sitting beside Ruth on the beach, I told her all 
about my visit to Pensax’s house, bringing out more particularly the 
humorous incidents of the time. There was no one near to criti- 
cise what we did, so I acted my story, giving Ruth an illustration of 
Mrs. Trigg’s side-way walk, Peter Trigg’s cat-like manner, and 
Pensax’s shuffling gait. For a moment it seemed as if the narrative 
would rather depress Ruth’s spirits than excite her mirth. There 
was hesitation in her smile. My description of the strange joint 
that was neither a bird nor a fish decided her. She laughed heartily 
at the long finger which pointed to Trigg. But I found that Ruth 
had endured much that was unpleasant at the hands of Mrs. Trigg. 
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“When first she came to the Deanery she was very obsequious,” 
Ruth said presently ; “but eventually she assumed quite an air of 
fashion and authority. I remember one incident which would make 
a companion picture to your sketch of the scene in Mrs. Trigg’s 
room, when she gave you the cherry brandy. Mrs. Trigg sent 
to ask if I would oblige her by kindly coming to her room fora 
few minutes. I found Mrs. Trigg dressed, evidently for a ball, sur- 
veying herself in a mirror which had been brought out of the drawing- 
room. Mr. Peter Trigg was sitting on the edge of a chair.” 

“Was this at the Deanery ?” I said, reflectively. 

“If you are going to receive my sketch in that sober fashion, 
George, we will talk of something else,” said Ruth. 

“Go on, my darling,” I said. 

“The cook had assisted Mrs. Trigg to dress, and the result was 
very curious. ‘ Miss Ruth,’ said Mrs. Trigg, ‘don’t I look a fright ? 
I can’t get my dress to suit me anyhow. I am going to the Mayor’s 
ball ; it is the first time we have been invited, and I want to go as 
distangy as I can, and here I am a perfect fright, and the cook says 
she is sure if you would be so kind you could give me a finishing 
touch.’ ‘Yes, Miss Ruth, if you please, ma’am,’ said the cook. ‘I 
do not think I can help you, Mrs. Trigg,’ I said ; ‘ perhaps your head 
would look a little better with less ornamentation ; take that feather 
on the right side away, for example.’ ‘No, pardon me, I do not 
think that would be an improvement; it’s the dress that is not 
becoming.’ ‘ You look very nice, Maria,’ said Trigg, who was full of 
admiration for her. ‘I don’t,’ replied Mrs. Trigg. ‘You do,’ said 
Trigg ; ‘you look like a dear little duck of a dowager duchess.’ 
With which remark Peter Trigg jerked himself upon his feet, and 
flung himself into an attitude of admiration which was very curious. 
Even the cook could not restrain her laughter without the active 
assistance of her apron. ‘I don’t look like a dowager duchess,’ 
said Mrs. Trigg; ‘I look like a jam roley-poley pudding tied round 
the middle with a string ;’ and then, bursting into tears, Mrs. Trigg 
flung herself upon a chair, and Trigg went down upon his knees to 
console her. I thought it was time for me to retire.” 

“T think so too,” I said. 

“You don’t laugh,” said Ruth. “I have not told the story well ; 
but if you could have seen Mrs. Trigg’s poor head covered with 
feathers, and her poor shoulders bursting out of a bundle of green 
satin, with that long, thin figure of her husband, like a demoralised Don 
Quixote, on his knees, you would certainly have laughed. It would 
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make a very humorous picture. I am not good at figures, but I 
will make a sketch of it.” 

“T am laughing, Ruth. I can see every detail of the scene as you 
describe it ; but it is not pleasant, is it, dear, to think of those people 
being at the Deanery?” 

“Then we will not talk of them, George; let us take this boat 
which is coming. round by the pier, and sail out as far as that long 
streak of light on the water. Ah! now the colour has gone out. 
How wonderfully the sea changes.” 

I hailed the boat, and presently her two sailor-like occupants ran 
her ashore. I lifted Ruth on board, and we were soon gliding out — 
to sea. 

I seem to stand on the shore now, gazing at the vessel. The 
sun shines upon it. I see the tiny thing in the distance moving 
athwart the changing shadows on thesea. The crisp waves roll upon 
the shore and break at my feet. I smell the salty breath of the 
wind. The boat returns, and I see myself walking along the quiet 
streets of Boulogne with my bride. I did not care to hear her talk 
of the Triggs. My pride in Ruth and my love for her were outraged 
at the thought that these persons had lived in a corner of the 
Deanery, and had dared to assume anything approaching to familiarity 
with the late Dean’s daughter. 

There were about a dozen persons staying at the Hétel des Bains. 
A chattering little Belgian woman who had charge of our rooms told 
us that these guests dined together at /ad/e d’héte every evening at 
six. On the third day after our arrival we resolved to dine with the 
other occupants of the hotel. A cynic might infer by this that we 
were already growing tired of each other’s society. The truth was, 
that little chattering Belgian woman said we should get a better 
dinner at ¢ad/e a’héte than we could possibly have in our own room. 
She said the menu was altogether more attractive. She was a 
gourmande, evidently. “If you will dine at fable a’héte,” she said, 
“T will speak to the cook—we are to be married shortly—and he 
will be more than usually artistic. Madame must be sure to let me 
know which she considers the most successful dish of the day.” 

It was a new and pleasant experience, this first French dinner. I 
think we should have enjoyed it more if the eyes of the other guests 
had not been so frequently directed towards us. Ruth had made a 
most successful toilette. When I took her into the dining-room, a 
sensation of astonishment filled the room. I felt proud of this spon- 
taneous admiration of my wife. We compared notes upon each dish 
for the satisfaction of our singular little waiting-woman. The dinner 
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was excellent. Coffee was served at small tables in the courtyard, 
where the gentlemen smoked cigars. A fat, round-faced priest, with 
full lips and a large mouth, the picture of a gourmand, sat near us 
and talked of the delights of the table. He spoke English, and 
praised our poultry and beer. He hoped Englishmen‘would some 
day learn to eat. Every subject was discussed through its gour- 
mandise relations. Talking of 1815, he said, when the Allies entered 
Paris, the money which they spent in eating and drinking paid the 
war indemnity. Véry made his fortune; Achard did likewise ; 
Beauvilliers made two fortunes, and a celebrated restaurateur in 
the Palais Royal sold 13,000 Jetits patés every day. He was amused 
at my description of English port, and resented my praises of old 
English cookery. Noticing the little Belgian waiting-woman come 
out and speak to my wife, he praised her taste and judgment, said 
she had been a lady in her own country, and that her alliance with 
the cook at this hotel had given an additional piquancy to the chef’s 
sauces, which was a theme of daily congratulation among the guests 
who knew the house well. I confess to myself, in these latter days 
of my life, that the cooking in an English gentleman’s house has 
some very special features of excellence. There never was wine 
equal to the Deanery port. After this first introduction to the 
general table at the hotel, we found the dinner-bell a pleasant sound. 
A happy idle time, I could not help feeling once or twice, would have 
endangered the activity of my mind. The French breakfast and the 
luxurious dinner have a tendency towards sensualism. I lately read 
Brillat-Savarin’s “ La Physiologie du Gofit,” and was a little scandalised 
to find myself sympathising with some of this epicure’s enthusiasm 
concerning /a gourmandise. The book brought back to me the atmo- 
sphere of that quadrangle at Boulogne, the taste of the coffee, the 
perfume of the cigars, and Ruth smiling at the exuberant similes of 
the French priest, who said in nothing was our gratitude to the 
Creator more practically shown than in a hearty enjoyment of life. 
His definition of life was eating and drinking. 

Where is he now, that old priest of Boulogne? And the little 
Belgian woman, and the cook, and the two sailors who used to 
take those two happy lovers sailing in the bay? And the fisher- 
men, with their naked feet, and the little soldiers, and the attentive 
shopkeepers, and the men loitering on the pier, to see the steamer 
come in once or twice a week from Folkestone? Have they each 
found their separate heavens? or are they waiting that promised 
sound of the last trump ? 
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CHAPTER XVL 
OUR COTTAGE BY THE THAMES. 


Ir it were not for the drawback of our physical nature, imagina- 
tion might defy time, poverty, and death. Imagination is as potent 
as the slave of the lamp was, except in the matter of physical enjoy- 
ment. ‘The spirit in the fairy tale could supply his master with food, 
raiment, and gold. Imagination cannot satisfy the cravings of 
hunger ; it cannot protect the body from the biting winds of winter ; 
it cannot satisfy the demands of greedy creditors. But apart from 
these drawbacks of its earthy home the mind soars above time and 
space, defies the oblivion of the grave, gives back to our arms our 
first love, revives the halcyon days of our youth. At this moment 
those reflective interrogatories of my last chapter affect me not. I 
know what the answer must be. When I asked myself these sad 
questions I put my hand before my eyes and shut out the picture. I 
laid my pen aside and prepared my paper for the next chapter. I shut 
out Boulogne from my sight. I took up another slide for memory’s 
lantern. I turned down the lamp. I heaped fresh coals on the fire. I 
walked about the room. I heard the autumn wind sobbing and sighing 
among the elms. I heard the rush of the river as it swept between 
its sedgy banks in the valley. I heard the “trailing garments” of 
Somnus and saw the Dreams standing beside the black-curtained 
throne of feathers. Night was gradually taking possession of my 
senses. But all suddenly Imagination led me back again to the sea. 
Imagination trimmed her lamp, unwilling that I should leave that 
white city of the sea where I had that foretaste of the heaven to 
come. I sat down again at my desk. The old parsonage library 
disappeared ; the night wind was simply the murmur of the sea; I 
was sitting on the beach at Boulogne with my bride. 

This sensation of rejuvenescence is, thank Heaven! no new expe- 
rience to me. The escaped prisoner of Godwin’s romance possessed 
an elixir no more powerful than that combined action of memory and 
imagination which makes me young again in these autumn days. 
The fugitive from the Inquisition, on the evening when he entered 
Mordecai’s house, looked fourscore. What he beheld the next 
morning was himself as he had appeared on the day of his marriage 
—the eyes, the hair, every circumstance, point by point the 
same. He had leaped a gulf of thirty-two years; I leap a gulf 
as wide with the aid of Imagination’s elixir—unless I have lost 
count of time in this peaceful valley. But I am only young in 
thought, in memory, in imagination, in my love for that saint-like 
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vision of beauty that belongs to my early memory of Cathedral 
chimes and meadow-sweet. 

“ Ruth,” I said, “ this is our last day in Boulogne ; to-morrow we 
go home.” 

The sea rose and fell as I spoke, and then crept lovingly towards 
Ruth, as if it sympathised with that first yearning for home and was 
ready to carry us there. 

“ Yes; I long to go, George,” she said, her eyes sparkling and her 
face glowing with anticipation. 

“ Our home,” I said ; “is there not something sweet and musical 
and full of joy in that word ‘home,’ as we use it now?” 

“ It is altogether like a dream to me,” Ruth said; “less real, I 
sometimes think, than one of my own pictures. It is like something I 
have read of or sketched ; I can hardly think it is 1 who am so happy. 
But we must give up dreaming, George. Only think what a busy 
little woman I must be as mistress of ‘ The Cottage.’” 

“Do you know anything about housekeeping, Ruth?” I asked, 
smiling at the pretty concern she evinced in regard to her new 
duties. 

“T hope I do, George ; you shall see. Let us run over our work, 
George. Mary has engaged two servants—a cook and a house- 
maid.” 

“ That will not be sufficient for you, Ruth ?” I said interrogatively. 

“‘ Quite, George ; quite sufficient, George. You do not know what 
a practical interest I take in household affairs. Moreover, if we are 
extravagant we shall have nothing to give to the poor; and a curate’s 
wife, though she will not be expected to give much away, must still 
do something to help those who are in necessity and tribulation.” 

“You shall have every opportunity to gratify the dictates of your 
kind heart, Ruth. I am going to be quite a mercenary fellow in 
the way of making money. Fenton tells me I shall have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining some important literary engagements. I was great 
in English composition at school and at college. It is true that 
kind of knowledge was not thought much of either at Wulstan or 
Oxford; but Fenton tells me it is in great request on the London 
press.” 

“ Mr. Fenton is an author, is he not ?” 

“Yes, a writer of fiction, I think. I am ashamed to say that I 
have not read his books. How is it, Ruth, we seem to feel less 
interest in an author’s work, when we know the man himself apart 
altogether from his books ?” 

“If you read a book and admire it very much without knowing 
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the author personally,” said Ruth, “it is a delightful experience to 
make the author’s acquaintance afterwards.” 

“ Fenton is a very successful man,” I said, thinking how I would 
increase my income by literary industry ; “he edits a publication of 
some importance, and is the author of several works which find great 
favour with the booksellers.” 

“You will meet many men of note in London, George; it is 
a long-established fancy of yours to live in London?” 

“It is, Ruth; I sometimes think Desprey stirred my ambition in 
that direction. Ah, I forget, you did not know Desprey; he was a 
very clever, enterprising, manly fellow; a school friend of mine at 
Wulstan. Then my father, as you know, was fond of London; he 
used to take pleasure in describing its gaieties, its pictures, its artists, 
its authors, its shows, its music, its crowds, its life, its bustle, and the 
thousand other things that go to niake up an imperial city.” 

“Shall we see much of London?” Ruth asked, looking out into 
the bay, where a cluster of smacks with brown sails were slumbering 
on the calm ocean. 

“T hope so, my dear ; we shall be so very happily placed on the 
Thames. When we are tired of London, we can make excursions 
upon that king of rivers, and cultivate our knowledge of its strange 
romantic history, and visit the haunts of the poet and painter who 
have added their own to the story of the flood.” 

“When shall you write your sermons, George ?” 

“When you are painting, Ruth.” 

“But I shall have little time for painting,” said Ruth, thinking, no 
doubt, of a hundred household duties to which she would devote 
herself. 

““My dear Ruth, one of my father’s strongest injunctions to me 
when I robbed the world of Art of its priestess, as he called you, 
was that I would never encourage you to lay aside your brushes and 
palette for a day.” 

“Your dear father’s wishes shall be obeyed, George,” said Ruth, 
“as if they were your own. I will find time to transcribe some of 
the prettiest bits on the Thames. What an odd man and wife we 
shall be, George. It will be like playing at marriage and house- 
keeping.” 

I know not how long we sat by the sea on this last day at 
Boulogne, prattling, like a couple of birds, of our nest by the Thames. 
Table a’héte was played out by the time we got back to the hotel. 
The sun had gone down upon the old-fashioned hostelrie. The men 
had smoked their last cigars in the court-yard. The women had 
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disappeared. Even the fat priest who sang the praises of eating had 
carried his jolly face away. We had a very late dinner in our own 
room, the little Belgian waiting-woman giving us a foularde de 
Bresse which her cher ami had prepared by her direction. The 
incident brings back to my memory Savarin’s capital story of the 
déjeiner @huitres—bien sellé et bridé. Memory plays this kind of 
trick upon me now and then. It is an occasional triumph of the 
flesh over the spirit. I see the comfortable old room now, lighted 
by half a dozen wax candles. Ruth would have charmed Savarin. 
She was a glorious picture at the table. Perfectly natural and charm- 
ingly frank, she confessed that she was hungry. She entered into a 
variety of details, during our repast, with the waiting-woman, con- 
cerning the dressing of certain dishes. Savarin has described a 
pretty graceful lady at table which would fit my darling admirably, 
ethereal as she was intellectually. Her napkin is well placed, says 
the Frenchman ; one of her hands rests on the table; the other, 
armed with a fork, conveys delicate morsels to her mouth ; her eyes 
sparkle; her lips are vermilion; her conversation is agreeable; every 
movement is graceful ; she is irresistible. Madame la Belge was in 
ecstacies at the compliment which we paid to, the chef in our enjoy- 
ment of the dinner; and I think I loved Ruth all the more for having 
an appetite. We sat over that white table, on the first floor of the 
quadrangle, for two hours, and we talked about old times. I rallied 
Ruth on the little she ate when we first dined together, and insisted 
upon her taking curagoa with her coffee, and no cream, according to 
the advice of our French clerical friend of /a table @’héte. Ruth was 
very merry, and set me laughing immensely at a small note-book of 
sketches which she had made during those few odd moments when I 
had left her alone while I wrote letters or posted them, or went out 
to bring home some little luxury in the way of flowers or perfume 
for her. The priest occupied an important place in Ruth’s sketch- 
book ; and she had caught the special characteristics of the hotel 
visitors with a peculiar power of humour that sent me into an ecstacy 
of mirth. Ruth was half ashamed of her performance. Did I not 
think it unkind on her part to burlesque these people who had been 
so courteous to us? Did I not think this particular phase of Arta 
degradation of Art? Did I not think it unwomanly, unwifely? 
She laid a score of charges against herself for this exercise of her 
pencil, every one of which I kissed away, vowing that the guests 
ought to be proud, and would be proud, even of being caricatured by 
so charming a hand. But they were not caricatures, these remini- 
seences in Ruth’s sketch-book ; they were portraits with the faintest 
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exaggerations of the special characteristics of each person. Until 
then Ruth had never shown any marked success in figure drawing. 
But her genius had no bounds. When dinner was really at an end 
Ruth sat down to a little square piano and played some sweet com- 
positions, which were the work of an old cathedral organist of the 
previous century. I am not a musician, and do not understand the 
different characteristics of musical writings, but I have a vague 
remembrance of Ruth’s playing on that last night at Boulogne. It 
must have been descriptive music, and I note it in my memory as full 
of reminiscences of waving corn, and running brooks, and the voices 
of girls. 

Ah me, that last night at Boulogne! If Marguerite had been the 
early love of Faust he might well be forgiven for that awful bargain 
with Mephistopheles. What vision could tempt me from my love? 
My soul has been true to her in thought, and word, and deed since 
first Fate stamped her image on my heart. Could I look forward to 
that second meeting if it were not so? My half dried-up heart flames 
into new life at thought of that meeting again in the new land. One 
night I saw myself laid out; saw this poor decayed shell lying still and 
silent. Above, in a radiant halo of light, I saw two figures looking 
down upon the old man as if they pitied him for the troubles he had 
suffered. I looked up. The two figures were myself and Ruth, boy 
and girl as we were, when I stood beside her in the mowing grass at 
Tokeston. I accept the cherished vision, and calmly wait Heaven’s 
promised reward of hope, and patience, and virtue. 

“Welcome home!” leaps into my memory like a voice out of the 
darkness. ‘‘ Welcome home!” The two cheering words of my father 
and Mrs. Pensax standing at the door of “The Cottage” on a bright 
May morning. We had slept at an hotel near London on the previous 
night, having arrived late from Folkestone by the coach. In the morn- 
ing we drove to “The Mall.” There is little change even now in 
that well-remembered spot. A long row of grand old houses, looking 
out of their top windows, through a cluster of giant elms, on the Thames. 
Between the houses and the river there was a carriage road and foot- 
way ; and between the trees and the river there were several water 
gates at which many a gallant freight had landed in the days of 
chivalry and romance. At the farthest end of The Mall, standing back 
from the other houses, was “ The Cottage.” It was quite as old as its 
neighbours, and had balustrades on the top; it was also ag impos- 
ing in its way, though more modest in its pretensions. It stood 
farther back from the river than the houses more immediately 
adjoining it, and cultivated in front a hedge of tall evergreens, behind 
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which the entrance seemed to hide itself. There was a garden in 
front full of such flowers as Ruth loved. Her sister had planted 
them. In the balcony which ran along the wide, old-fashioned 
window there was a variety of plants and flowers which looked like 
a living part of the ivy that crept round the window-sills, and hung 
in festoons of green leaves on the balcony. 

When our coach stopped before the house on that May morning 
Mrs. Pensax was the first to welcome us. Ruth flung herself into 
her sister’s arms, and my father, wringing my hand, the tears standing 
in his eyes, said, ‘‘ Welcome home, welcome home ! And God bless 
you.” ; 

Ruth and Mary disappeared, and my father conducted me into 

what he called the library-painting room. I squeezed his hand 
again, as I noted his affection and thoughtfulness exemplified in the 
contents of the room and their arrangement. It was a large square 
apartment, entered from a landing on the staircase through an old 
oak doorway. On the right as you entered was a set of ebony 
bookshelves, filled with the authors I loved—many of the books my 
own, brought from dear old Sidbree House. Ossian was there in a 
new Russia leather binding. A favourite quarto edition of Shake- 
speare was ranged in volumes next to Fielding and Massinger and 
‘ord. Then there were “ Don Quixote,” Thomson’s “ Seasons,” the 
“ Cabinet Poets,” “Sharpe’s British Theatre,” a fine edition of the 
“Writings of the Fathers,” a superb “ Virgil,” a rare edition of 
Dante, and the old family Bible of the Himbletons, with the names 
of my grandfathers and great grandfathers and their children’s 
children down to my own name. I have the book now. The 
record was continued on that day; for I sat down there and then, 
and wroté Ruth’s name in it, and where we were married and when. 

On the opposite side of the room there was a large open fireplace. 
On one side was placed Ruth’s piano, from the Deanery; on the 
other, a cushioned seat over which my father had hung his famous 
picture of Robin of Portingale’s wife. On that side of the room 
where the entrance was, the wall was covered with pictures, chiefly 
by Ruth and my father, and a comfortable old-fashioned sofa full of 
cushions. In the centre of the room stood an easel and a small 
oak cabinet for colours and brushes, chalk, pencils, and other 
materials. The other side of the room was almost entirely occupied 
by a window. The blind was down when we entered. The 
maroon-coloured curtains were drawn on either side, half enveloping 
a pair of statuettes—a fawn and satyr. When I had looked at 
almost everything, and expressed my delight and astonishment a 
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hundred times, my father drew up the blind, and there burst upon 
me a scene of enchantment. I saw, through a pertect bower of 
spring flowers, the river Thames, the king of rivers, “ the most loved 
of all the ocean’s sons.” 

“This is indeed a paradise,” exclaimed Ruth, bursting into the 
room, flushed with excitement. ‘What a beautiful room! what a 
glorious view! And that is the Thames! I never was in such a 
splendid little house. Have you seen the dining-room, George? 
Oh, my dear Mary, it is impossible to find words to thank you. 
And Mr. Himbleton—father, I am overwhelmed with your good- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Pensax gazed at us all with a face of calm satisfaction. She 
was not much altered. She looked more grave than when I saw her 
last, and less proud. Her face had a kindlier expression in it than 
formerly. There was a softness in the eye which touched your heart 
with an untold story. Dressed in deep mourning, her fair complexion 
struck me as fairer and more beautiful than ever. 

“It makes me very happy that you are pleased with the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Himbleton and I have made for you, Ruth,” said 
Mrs. Pensax, kissing my wife. 

“ Nay,” said my father, “I have simply been Mary’s subordinate 
officer.” 

“Who, sir, furnished this very room, the choicest apartment in the 
house ?” said Mrs. Pensax. 

“‘T had a hand in this, I confess,” said my father, looking round 
with a certain air of pride and pleasure. 

“Your father, George Himbleton, furnished and arranged this room 
himself, even to the curtains; but we will not discuss the subject 
further. Dinner is ready, and I’m sure we are all ready for it. Come, 
George, your arm.” 

As we went down to dinner, I pressed Mrs. Pensax’s white hand to 
my lips, and told her that I was the happiest man in the world, and 
she the kindest of women. 

It was a solid oak staircase down which we passed, with 
panelled walls that repeated themselves, only more elaborately, 
in the dining-room itself. The ceiling was oak also, picked 
out here and there with dark gold and red ornamentation. The 
furniture was of black oak and crimson leather. The table was 
laid and furnished in the most perfect taste, with a correct blending 
of the Himbleton and the Oswald arms engraved upon the silver. 

“ Your economical ideas, Ruth, prevented me from engaging more 
than two servants, but I think you must have another; and I would 
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advise a page,” said Mrs. Pensax, when we were alone at dessert; 
which remark led to a sparkling dialogue upon servants and house- 
keeping, interspersed with some pleasant sallies about the romantic 
pages of ancient ballads. 

Mrs. Pensax explained to us that she should leave us the next day, 
and my father had arranged to go home at the same time. We 
remonstrated with both of them, but found both equally firm in their 
resolution. Mrs. Pensax said young married people were best left to 
themselves at this early stage of housekeeping ; in addition to which 
reason she had others even more important that rendered her depar- 
ture necessary. Moreover, the vessel which she had to take left the 
London Docks in the evening, and my father had undertaken to 
see her on board. I soon discovered that it was useless attempting 
to influence our guests. 

On the following day we were alone in our nestonthe Thames. In 
the afternoon we went out to explore the neighbourhood and call upon 
the Vicar. As we returned I saw Peter Trigg creep aside from the path 
near “ The Cottage,” and disappear behind one of the fine old elms 
which to this day throw their long shadows over the houses in The Mall. 
It was for that night a shock to my happiness, this apparition of the 
Pensax household. I saw that Ruth had not noticed Trigg, and I 
did not tell her what I had seen. I seemed to have gathered in this 
unexpected appearance a clue to Mrs. Pensax’s departure. Trigg 
was evidently a spy upon “The Cottage.” I thought of him many times 
during the night. I had no reason to fear him, and yet a vague 
sense of alarm came upon me—something that carried me back to 
the day when I first heard him say Mr. Pensax was a kind man. I 
was careful on that first night, when I was alone with my wife in our 
own house, to lock and bar all the doors. There was not a fastening 
that I did not examine. I told Ruth this was one of the small 
details of a husband’s duty, more as an acknowledgment of respon- 
sibility than anything else ; and we had a long, pleasant conversation 
about the mutual and individual duties of husband and wife. Not- 
withstanding all my care, I woke up at midnight and saw Peter Trigg 
getting through the window. It was only a dream, but dreams have 
struck terror into stouter hearts than mine. It was an omen of evil, 
the shadow of that sinister figure falling upon our bridal chamber. 


( To be continued. ) 











To THE AUTHOR OF “SONGS 
BEFORE SUNRISE.” 


MARVELLOUS master of rhyme 
And rhythm ! O grand rhetorician ! 
Lord of all musical chime 
Of words! O consummate tactician, 
And sovereign of terse various verse ! 
O peerless creator of song, 
Soulless, impotent, nathless so strong ! 





O hater of joys others prize ! 

O lover of lust and uncleanness, 
And all that is vile in pure eyes— 

Crying ever “ your leanness,” your “ leanness !” 
O scorner of creeds and all deeds 

Of devotion, and ethical 

Virtues and habitudes all! 


** Fools babble of God in the sky ; 

But man that is born of a woman, 
He is God !—I am man—therefore I 

Am God, and above me is no man !” 
Lo! thine own creed, as we read 

Over and over, eftsoons, 

In thy scroll of egotheist runes ! 


Yea, all men are tyrants and slaves, 
And foolish, with fools to their fathers ; 
Of all living or lying in graves, 
Of all ages as age to age gathers, 
Only thou until now, 
Since the world brought forth men, hast had light 
Of wisdom to judge things aright ! 
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Thou takest of morning the wings, 
And dost ride on the whirlwind and thunder ; 
Only to thee are the secrets of things 
Of the world of thick darkness and wonder, 
Ancient or new, through and through— 
Yea, the heavens and the stars and beyond 
Are reveal’d at the wave of thy wand ! 


Of all men who have been or are, 
Poets and prophets and sages, 

From the dawn of the earliest star 
Down through the numberless ages, 

Thou and thou only hast known 
To define of heart instinct and soul 
Their portion and function and goal ! 


But what is man better’d for aught 
By thy doctrine of life-limitation ; 
Thy heavenless world, and thy sport 
Of his hope of angelic translation ? 
Doth it ensure a more pure 
Wisdom and worth to be won, 
More happiness under the sun ? 


Nay rather, thou wouldest destroy 
In many a heart full of sorrow 
Its one only solace and joy 
Of every to-day and to-morrow ; 
Wouldst put out the light, in their night 
Of affliction and gloom and despair, 
Of the one star of hope gleaming there ! 


If it be to the hungry soul food, 

To the stricken soul rest and allayment; 
If it be to the needy and nude 

Refuge and riches and raiment ; 
Why shouldst thou take or unmake 

What no power of thine can restore 

To its place or its grace any more ? 
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If it be to the sad spirit mirth, 
To the feeble heart strength to aspire ; 
If it maketh the deathbed new birth 
Into life far far happier and higher ; 
Oh, how canst thou dare seek to tear 
From the soul what is lifeblood and bread, 
Who hast nothing to give in its stead ? 


What art thou who comest with flame 

Of judgment, and loud indignation, 
To put all the kingdoms to shame, 

And o’erwhelm them with dread execration,— 
And to win them from sin 

And dishonour, and thraldom of fate ; 

To make the rough smooth, the bent straight ? 


Yet what, hadst thou never been born, 
Had fallen upon us, I wonder, 

In the depths of our darkness forlorn, 
With a world of woe over and under? 

Had thy right arm of might 
Never freed us, nor thunder of thee 
Ever fulmined “ Let right and light be /” 


But alas for the worlds of the dead 
Who died in the darkness of error, 

Ere the night at the voice of thee fled, 
At the flame of thy glory, in terror ; 

Or who perish’d in chains of their pains, 
While as yet thy strong arm was afar, 
That should scatter and break and unbar ! 


Still, who made thee ensample and teacher, 
To fools wisdom, a guide to the blind ? 
Who set thee on high as a preacher, 
A light to lighten mankind ? 
Judge, reward, rod ?—who ?—not God, 
For thou ownest not any, I trow; 
Not man, for acephalist thou ! 
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Prophet and Mentor, the fame 
Of whose name flies from nation to nation, 
What voice did thine advent proclaim, 
With outcry of great acclamation ? 
At the throes of thy birth did the earth 
Tremble and shake ?—did it break 
Into song for deliverance sake ? 


All thoughts, all opinions, all creeds, 
Unblest of thy own approbation, 

Are rubbish and fungus and weeds, 
Are false and of no valuation ; 

Only thine are true vine, 
Whose branches are beauty—whose fruit, 
Wisdom and pleasure to boot ! 


“‘ The heaven of the Christian is hell,” 
Say’st thou, “ and full of all horror, 
Of shame and corruption, and fell 
Sin, and iniquity thorough.” 
Even so is his hell, Infidel ! 
With all to him hateful and dire, 
The heaven of thine own heart's desire. 


What tho’ his thoughts are not thine, 
Nor his ways as thy ways—are they evil ? 
Is he mad that he holdeth divine 
The God that thou say’st is a Devil ; 
Or the volume whereof, in thy scoff, 
Thou makest derision, altho’ 
Condescending to plagiarise so? 


Drinking deep of its vilified springs, 
And decking thy blasphemous idol 
In the garb of its prophets and kings ; 
Yea, with contempt vaticidal, 
Thou dost pillage and spill, 
And the hallow’d materials use 
To build up your hovels and stews ! 
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Deicide art thou ! behold, thou wouldst stab 
God of heaven, and set up before us 

A loathsome, idolatrous drab, 
Shrieking in song, psalm, and chorus, 

Her infinite praise, endless ways, 
And wouldst have us bow down and incline 
Our hearts unto her as divine! 


But what doth it profit, thy woof 
Of transcendent, profuse declamation ? 
Eloquent prate is not proof, 
Nor mellifluous song demonstration ; 
Therefore revile, and we smile ; 
Prophesy, and we say ding-dong bell ; 
Blaspheme, and we pity. Farewell! 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 




















DRUMS AND TRUMPETS. 


A RECOLLECTION OF LYONS BEFORE THE WAR. 
BY CHARLES KENT. 


S accident would have it, I was loitering in Lyons upon 
. the eve of the great war of 1870—that stupendous 
a, yas y, campaign which has since been spoken of, and it can 
A SY) hardly be said extravagantly, as the Battle of Arma- 
poo Thanks to railways and steam vessels, I had been enabled 
to complete then, after a run of as many weeks as it would formerly 
have taken months within which to accomplish the same distance, 
what used to be called the Grand Tour in the days of Lord Chester- 
field. Starting from Ostend, and going thence by way of Brussels — 
and Cologne, I had already, in making the circuit of Europe, visited, 
one after another, no fewer than seventeen of its capitals. Nobody at 
that moment—unless it might have been, in his inner consciousness, 
the Prince von Bismarck of the hereafter—had the faintest notion 
that so very soon for France the fountains of the great deep were to 
be loosened and the floodgates of heaven were to be opened, and 
that, before Napoleon III. could say ‘‘Aprés moi,” there would come for 
himself and the forty millions he had for more than twenty years 
been governing—the Deluge! Looking back at it now, the lull, no 
doubt, was as distinctly ominous as that which is often seen before a 
thunderstorm. But even at a later period, to the keen sense of men 
as diplomatically weatherwise as Mr. Hammond, the political atmo- 
sphere was in no appreciable degree charged with electricity. As I 
had just previously traversed the whole length and breadth of 
Germany, going as far north as Berlin and as far east as Vienna, 
taking Dresden and Munich intermediately, the ground, it might 
have been said, was hot under my feet as I advanced. A foreign 
traveller may be excused, however, for not recognising anything of 
the kind, seeing that the people themselves were wholly unaware of 
any alteration in the temperature. And so, lapped like everybody 
else in this blissful illusion as to the prevailing tranquillity, living in 
Armorica all the time that I was speeding on through Prussia, and 
Saxony, and Bavaria, and Austria, until, by way of Trieste, I had 
crossed the Adriatic into Italy, after visiting in sequence the seven 
great capitals of the Roman Peninsula—witnessing, by the way, 
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during my sojourn in the Eternal City, the inauguration of the 
largest GEcumenical Council ever convened—I had so far directed my 
steps back on the road towards England that I had gone, by way 
of Nice, to Marseilles. Proceeding thence, in due course, to Lyons, 
I was there preparing to make a flying détour to Geneva, from which 
point, through Paris, the way would lie directly homewards. 

France was then in her pride of place. The Imperial edifice 
was nominally crowned. There were still visible in all directions the 
paraphernalia of an Autocracy; but side by side with these there 
were no less clearly visible all the forms of Constitutional Govern- 
ment. In the tribune there was freedom of speech—as witness the 
daring oratory of the leaders of the Left, such men as Jules Favre, 
for example, and Leon Gambetta. In the press there was not only 
liberty, but licence, ex. gr. the Lanterne of Henri Rochefort. Never 
before had the resources of the country been raised to ‘so high 
a level of material prosperity. As for the defences of France, her 
ironclad fleet was second only to that of a great maritime Power like 
England ; her army, in prestige, in efficiency, in magnitude, in equip- 
ment, was second, in general estimation, to none other upon the 
European continent. Altogether, it was at that time ostensibly with 
the Emperor as with the strong man—armed and keeping his 
house. 

Whoever has once seen Lyons will readily recall to recollection the 
salient points in the outlines of as picturesque a city as ever has been 
constructed. Its central streets and more historical localities are 
crowded together on the oblong tongue of land formed by the 
sinuous approach towards each other of the two great rivers, the 
broad but curiously contrasting currents of which are at its extremity 
intermingled. The rapid and boisterous Rhéne, the gentle and 
noiseless Saéne, in this manner constitute the inner framework of the 
picture presented to view by the manufacturing capital of France 
when scanned from an elevation. A distance of three miles, densely 
packed with narrow streets and noble squares, extends back from the 
spur of the Point de Perrache, marking the confluence of the twin 
rivers to the landward part or commencement of the urban peninsula, 
along the heights of which, known as La Croix Rousse, the artisan 
population has long been for the most part congregated. Upon the 
outer or left bank of the Rhéne lie the suburban quarters of Les 
Brotteaux, while upon the opposite side of Lyons, otherwise upon 
the right bank of the Sadéne, rises the precipitate acclivity called in 
classic times by its Roman conquerors the Forum Vetus, the summit 
of which is now crowned by the ancient church, and the latter 
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surmounted by the colossal statue known far and wide—that is, both 
church and statue—as Notre Dame de Fourvitres. As in duty 
bound, like every other traveller who visits for the first time that 
second city of France, I had toiled up the spiral road winding 
gradually to that eyrie height, entering the track midway between the 
Saracenic Cathedral of St. Jean and the Palladian Palais de Justice, 
and emerging from it only as it seemed in the clouds, now at the 
gateway of the Observatoire, now again at the porch of Notre Dame 
de Fourvitres. Half way up the steep ascent one passes by the huge 
Hospice de !’Antiquaille, the site of which was the birth-place of two 
of the Roman emperors, a spot now sacred to the shelter of madness 
under the care of the Sceurs de la Charité and the Freres Hospitaliers. 
Overhanging this Bedlam of the Lyonese are two wonderful coigns of 
vantage, one immediately above the other, to which in rapid succes- 
sion I ascended. A payment of five centimes gains admission first 
of all to the aerial terrace directly below the skyward Church of Our 
Lady. Another of fifteen centimes obtains access by a corkscrew stair- 
case leading to the topmost outer gallery of the spindling turret, 
perched on the giddy summit of which is the vast gilded statue, which 
is not only the loftiest landmark in all that countryside, but a beacon 
of pilgrimage and an object of veneration. Both from the railed 
terrace and from the turret gallery a magnificent view is commanded ; 
and although I could see it only at intervals and in patches, as it 
were, whenever a flaw of wind scattered the tantalising mist that other- 
wise veiled the panorama, nevertheless, even through those occa- 
sional glimpses it was possible to recognise clearly enough the 
variety and splendour of the prospect spread forth like a vast chart 
covered over with myriads of the tiniest toyhouses, miniature 
bridges, and Liliputian trees, far away there beneath one’s feet to the 
distant horizon. It needs no Asmodeus crutch to strip off those 
roofs in order to realise the significance of the wonderful spectacles 
there presented to the view of the traveller. Apart from Paris, 
there, in effect, lies before him, visible at a glance from end to end, 
the most revolutionary capital in that land of revolutions. Not only 
the central city, but the commercial metropolis of France. Another 
Manchester ; only that here the fabrics, instead of being cotton and 
calico, are of the very costliest materials, the richest silks, the glos- 
siest satins, aerial gauzes, blooming velvets, embroidered taffetas, gold 
and silver brocades. Yonder, when all goes well, seventy thousand 
looms are throbbing, a hundred and fifty thousand silk weavers are 
at work together, two million pounds’ weight of the shining filament 
is annually consumed, the aggregate value of the goods produced 
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every year within those thriving factories being roughly estimated at 
three hundred million francs. Yet, for all that this artisan population 
is directly dependent upon the encouragement of luxury for its 
employment, here among these Lyonese, as inevitably it would seem 
as among the Parisians themselves, insurrection has flourished again 
and again at frightful intervals, through three successive generations. 
What Paris has but just now partially accomplished Lyons eighty- 
eight years ago threatened to effect—meaning its utter demolition. 
Gazing down at it, as if from cloudland, from the turret gallery of 
Notre Dame de Fourvitres, it is easy enough to distinguish the 
various localities in which the principal incidents of 1792 and after- 
wards of 1793 were enacted, when Lyons was given up completely, 
city and people, body and soul, to the Red Terrorism. There, along 
that leading line of thoroughfares, intersecting the narrow peninsula 
formed by the approaching rivers, the pitiless Ch4lier, carrying in his 
pocket a list of eight hundred proscribed, had trailed through the most 
populous quarters the guillotine hurriedly procured by him from the 
metropolis. Yonder is the roof beneath which he deliberately medi- 
tated for the benefit of the Lyonese a repetition of the Parisian massacre 
of September. There, within those walls, lurks the cell in which, when 
that ghastliest of all his sinister projects was baulked upon the very 
eve of its perpetration, he shed tears of chagrin while fondling a pet 
turtle-dove brought to him by his mistress as a solace for him in his 
imprisonment. There, in that public place, upon the very instrument 
designed by him for the decimation of the Lyonese, Chalier was 
himself doomed to undergo a horrible execution, the blunted axe of 
the guillotine four times descending in vain upon his neck, his head 
being only hacked off at last after repeated gashes with a knife, and 
then tossed with a curse by the local Samson into the basket. The 
terrorist’s fate in that instance was the result of a Royalist reaction. 
When I was thus looking down, seemingly but yesterday, upon the 
arena of those tragic occurrences, the then imminent and retaliatory 
invasion of France by the united forces of Germany, together with its 
terrible sequel, the disastrous civil war that followed immediately upon 
the overwhelming triumphs won by the legions of William the 
Victorious, no one in any way dreamed of, no one could for a 
single moment have foreseen. As, in writing these pages, I here 
recall that marvellous panoramic view of Lyons to my remembrance, 
and with it the historical recollections it naturally, or rather inevitably, 
awakened, it almost seems as if every minute detail, shade, outline, 
of each were brought before my “ mind’s eye” with more and more 
vivid distinctness, lit up as they are now, in retrospect, by the glare 
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of the appalling conflagrations kindled since then three hundred 
miles away by the Paris Communists. The Tuileries, the Louvre, 
the Hétel de Ville, the Rue de Rivoli, a lamentable array of the 
noblest streets and palaces of the capital, were then intact. Remem- 
bering all that has since happened, and recollecting how entirely the 
thoughts awakened by that superb view of Lyons had reference 
exclusively to the calamities of the past, I recur to my reflections, 
now, with a more painful sense than ever that in its crimes at least, 
if in nothing else, history is indeed but a series of repetitions. 

Peering down from the heights of Fourvitres upon the winding 
course of the two great rivers flowing into each other, away there 
to the right, beyond the marshy extremity of Perrache, the eye 
realises in a few seconds the salient points imparting such a wholly 
exceptional and distinctive character to the city of the Lyonese. 
Conspicuous among these is its double row of bridges across the 
Saéne and across the Rhéne; the former nearer to, the latter 
farther from, the spectator. Surveying the scene from this lofty 
acclivity, I bethink me of the fate befalling that ill-starred city 
almost immediately upon the morrow of Chilier’s execution ; its 
ineffectual defence by the Royalists under M. le Comte de Précy of 
Charolais ; its ruthless bombardment by the revolutionary soldiers 
led by General Kellermann, afterwards, with the title of Duc de 
Valmy, one of the marshals of the great Napoleon; its being 
ravaged upon a single day, the terrible 24th of September, 1793, by 
an infernal raining in upon it of 11,000 red-hot shot and 27,000 
bomb-shells. Then it was that many of its finest quays were 
shattered, that some among the chief of its more ancient buildings 
were destroyed, that one whole quarter, that of St. Clair, was ruthlessly 
given to the flames past all redemption. Later on—namely, on the 
29th of September—came the desperate assault: fiercely made, 
fiercely repelled ; later still, the subjugation of the thirty sections of 
the Lyonese by a subtle and more formidable assailant than one 
throwing red-hot shot and bomb-shells—famine; last of all, on 
the 1oth of October, the compulsory capitulation—preceded, how- 
ever, overnight, on the gth (and let the leaders of the army of 
Metz lay this incident well to heart), by the pick of the heroic 
defenders, the very flower of Lyons, De Précy and two thousand 
others, cutting their way out, most of them, men, women, and children, 
being massacred—only fifty, in truth, after all (including among them 
De Précy) escaping eventually into Switzerland. 

Then it was that the Red soldiery, after bivouacking in the Place 
Bellecour and the Place des Terraux, opened upon Lyons the full 
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horrors of the despotic authority exercised by an infuriated and 
triumphant terrorism. Eighty-eight intervening years seem to have 
disappeared as one gazes down upon the city from that dizzy parapet 
as from the car of a balloon, and the atrocities of 1793, that yester- 
day appeared almost incredible, bear the semblance now of 
contemporary occurrences. 

The infamous Couthon, one of the terrible Triumvirs from the 
metropolis, has just entered the conquered city on the morrow of its 
capture by the troopers under Kellermann. Nominally he is there 
as the autocratic Commissioner of the Convention. He comes actually 
as Avenger and Iconoclast. Crippled and carried upon a litter, as 
though he were some hideous fetish, Georges Couthon is conducted 
through the principal quarters of the Lyonese, bearing a silver 
hammer in his hand, and as the litter pauses he strikes some 
building by the wayside with the butt-end of his silver hammer, 
exclaiming to the doomed house, in a sort of devilish apostrophe, 
“‘Je te condamne A étre démolie au nom de la loi!” And thus 
nearly 2,000 houses (1674) are razed to the ground by the fiat of the 
Triumvir. He has arrived nursing in his bosom the favourite spaniel 
upon which the whole of his affections are lavished. Together with 
the fondled cur, he has also brought in his bosom, there to Lyons, 
three infernal denunciations : against the “ guilty rich,” whose heads 
are for the guillotine and whose houses are for destruction—against 
the merely “selfish rich,” whose fortunes are simply confiscated— 
against the ignorant ouvriers, who, are coolly to be swept out of the 
way and replaced by staunch revolutionists. One of Couthon’s 
associates, by name Bertrand Barére de Vienzac, issues a proclamation, 
announcing that in the midst of the ruins of the infamous city a 
monument shall be raised marking the site upon which the com- 
mercial capital of France once stood, and having engraved upon it 
this laconic inscription :— 

Lyon fit la guerre 4 la Liberté— 
Lyon n’est plus ! 

Its very name is to be erased from the map of the Republic. The 
locality is thenceforth to be spoken of simply as the Commune 
Affranchie. Couthon has come to demolish the habitations ; Collot 
d’Herbois to destroy the inhabitants. The Proconsuls of the Con- 
vention are not idle. While the former is rolling down by the 
hundred the dwellings of the Lyonese, with a single tap from a 
hammer as fateful as that of Thor, his brother destroyer effects the 
butchery of six thousand of the population. Property to the value of 
4700,000, palaces erected at a cost of twelve millions sterling, are, 
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at the touch of a crowbar and the igniting of a curtain, reduced to 
dust and ashes. Blood flows in pools and fountains and cascades. 
Forty in rapid succession are upon a single occasion decapitated by 
the guillotine, the ponderous machinery of which is kept clanking all 
day in front of the hall in which the victims are condemned. A 
pestilence being bred there by the stench of these human shambles, 
the scaffold is next raised over a grating, so that the blood streaming 
from the swift rise and fall of the blade may run direct into the main 
sewer. Even this precaution being insufficient, the structure is built 
up anew in the ‘middle of the Bridge of Morand, so that the 
sanguinary current may be swallowed up at once in the waters of the 
Rhone and carried hurriedly seaward. The executioner’s practised 
hand is not speedy enough in delivering over the condemned to 
destruction. Musketry and cannon at last are resorted to as substi- 
tutes for the groove and the knife and the basket. Yonder over 
there, in the Place des Brotteaux, a crowd of prisoners huddled 
together are swept out of existence by a mitraillade. Yonder, again, 
sixty-four one day, two hundred and nine the next, are shot down by 
discharges of artillery; those among the prisoners who are only 
mutilated being riddled with bullets by a fusilade; a survivor here 
and there among them even then being finally sabred. Seated in a 
raised balcony at a considerable and therefore a safe distance, com- 
placently observant of this spectacle through their telescopes, just as 
a couple of fine ladies might be through their lorgnettes from an 
opera-box, are the two Revolutionary Commissioners. Who are these 
men, or rather these monsters? One has already been named— 
Collot d’Herbois—the sallow wretch with the dark hair hanging 
down upon his shoulders in profusion—a villainous comic actor who 
has been hissed off the stage by the Lyonese, and who has now 
returned to revenge himself upon his audience. The other is a still 
greater miscreant than the miserable comedian beside him, who is 
showing his skill now, in such a ghastly manner, at tragedy. It is a 
creature who contrives to wriggle himself later on, after the despicable 
fashion of Uriah Heep, into the robes and title of the Duc d’Otranto. 
It is Joseph Fouché, who, a few years afterwards, is the presiding 
genius of the Secret Police, beside whom Vidocq shines with the 
lustre of a preux chevalier—a man of skill and a man of mots. He 
it was who said, eleven years later, of the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghein, “ C’est plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute.” He it was who 
in the grimliest turmoil of the Terror issued the atheistic proclamation 
enjoining that over the cemeteries should be inscribed— 


Death is an eternal sleep. 
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This is the wretch who closes one of his letters to his colleague 
Collot d’Herbois—-the original document may be turned to in the 
Moniteur, under date 25th December, 1793 (observe that date, 
Christmas Day !)—by exclaiming, in a horrible effusion of sentiment- 
ality, ‘‘ Adieu, mon ami! les larmes de joie coulent de mes yeux, 
elles inondent mon 4me ; nous envoyons ce soir deux cents et treize 
traitres pour étre fusillés!” A joint proclamation concocted between 
them prescribed to the citizens, among other solemn mandates, these 
—“  Extirpate every species of worship ; the Republican has no other 
God than his country.” 

As I am recalling these dogmatic utterances of the First Revolu- 
tion to my remembrance, while still gazing down from the parapet 
of Fourvitres, over the roof-tops of the Lazaristes, beyond the Saéne, 
into the open square yonder, or Place des Terraux, what is the 
hideous saturnalia that passes before me as in some appalling 
phantasmagoria? It is an infamous féte of expiation and homage 
to the manes of Chialier. It is a spectacle conjured up by no 
morbidly diseased imagination. History vouches for its authenticity. 
An altar is erected there in the midst of the Place des Terraux. 
Thither is brought the bust of Chflier, carried through the principal 
streets of Lyons by assassins and prostitutes. Thither also is led in 
the train of the procession an ass, bearing conspicuously on its back 
a copy of the holy gospels, an ebony and ivory crucifix, a golden 
paten, a chalice, a ciborium, a remonstrance ; Fouché, as the high 
priest of the occasion, awaits in front of the altar the arrival of this 
pagan concourse. When the square has been filled to overflowing, 
and silence after an interval has been obtained, he thus apostrophises 
the effigy of Chalier :—‘‘ The blood of the wicked can alone appease 
thy manes! We swear before thy sacred image to avenge thy death; 
the blood of the aristocrats shall serve as its incense!” The gospel 
and crucifix are then burnt to ashes upon thealtar. The consecrated 
hosts are emptied out of the ciborium into the mire, and trampled 
under foot by the rabble. The ass is compelled, in the midst of 
ribald jests and laughter, to drink wine out of the chalice. Licentious 
songs are chanted in chorus as the mob pour out of the Place along 
the leading line of thoroughfares, while the ambulatory guillotine is 
hauled through the city to the roar of their voices—the horrible 
procession pausing every now and then for the dancing of the 
Carmagnole. And that !—has it not in our own time been described 
with marvellous distinctness (see the “Tale of Two Cities”) by the 
greatest of all realists in imaginative literature >— 

Five hundred people dancing like five thousand demons to ao other music than 
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their own singing—dancing to the popular revolutionary song, keeping a ferocious 
time that is like a gnashing of teeth in unison. At first a mere storm of coarse 
red caps and coarse woollen rags; but as they stop to dance some ghastly 
apparition of a dance-figure gone raving mad rises among them. No fight could 
be half so terrible. It is so emphatically a fallen sport—a something, once 
innocent, delivered over to all devilry—a healthy pastime changed into a means 
of angering the blood. The maidenly bosom bared to this, the pretty almost 
child’s head thus distracted, the delicate foot mincing in this slough of blood and 
dirt, are types of the disjointed time. 


As a formidable result of this demonstration, six thousand persons 
are soon afterwards thrown into prison, being crowded together in 
two enormous wine vaults: one entitled, by reason of leaving still 
open some faint possibility of escape, “ La Bonne Cave ;” the other, 
set apart for those doomed to certain death, being called significantly 
“ La Mauvaise.” 

Other startling reflections from the past come back to me from 
that wonderful panoramic view, half city, half landscape. Young 
Bonaparte’s enthusiastic reception by the Lyonese on his way from 
Frejus and beyond the Pyramids to the 18th Brumaire and the St. 
Cloud Orangery. His rapturous reception by them again when, as 
First Consul, he passes through their midst a few months afterwards on 
his way across the St. Bernard to Marengo, at which time he lays the 
first stone of the new Place Bellecour. His arrival there as Emperor 
on the 12th of March, 1815, during the memorable return from Elba, 
when entering Lyons by the suburb of La Guillotitre at the head of 
his advanced guard, he is received with delirious joy by the multitude 
and conducted, for the presentation of the keys of the city, to the 
palace of the archbishop. Yet, fourteen years afterwards, are not 
those Lyonese equally frantic in their evidence of devotion to 
Lafayette, when, in the autumn of 1829, they welcome him on his 
passage amongst them like a sovereign prince, in an open chariot 
drawn by four white horses, richly caparisoned? Scarcely two years 
more have elapsed, howeves, when, in the October of 1831, such is 
the local destitution, in spite of the realisation meanwhile of 
Lafayette’s day-dream—to wit, the establishment of a Constitutional 
Monarchy—that all the Lyons workman can earn, by toiling eighteen 
hours a day, is a miserable stipend of as many sous, otherwise a 
wretched day’s wage of ninepence: the vast majority, nevertheless, 
being altogether out of employment. Hence their insurrectionary 
rise on the zoth of November, fired by the resolve thus sublimely 
inscribed upon their banners : “ Vivre en travaillant, ou mourir en com- 
batant.” Although the city is for a brief interval in the hands of the 
revolters, a daring surprise on the part of the Government, a rapid 
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concentration of forty thousand troops and a hundred cannon by 
midnight of the 3rd of December, when a salvo of artillery an- 
nounces the arrival in the camp at Montesserey of the Prince Royal 
and the Duc de Dalmatia, enables the latter on the following day 
to recapture Lyons without the loss of a single life—Marshal Soult 
entering at the head of his troops in order of battle, drums rolling, 
matches lighted, bayonets fixed, sabres drawn, the bloodhounds of 
war straining upon the start, ready at any moment to be loosed. 
Another and more disastrous insurrection is that of 1834, when during 
April the red flag is flying from nearly all the steeples, the churches — 
beneath them being turned into arsenals—balls being cast in one of 
the naves, powder manufactured in another, the side chapels for the 
nonce becoming hospitals for the wounded. 

I am reminded of a calamity equally appalling in its way by the 
very splendour of the view still lying spread out before me: those 
terrible inundations of the valleys of the Rhéne and the Sadne 
by which in the November of 1841 sixty square leagues of territory 
are laid waste, as many as a hundred villages being utterly destroyed. 
Recalling to mind the disorders occurring in Lyons during the 
February of 1848, the outbreak there in the following May, and the 
serious revolt on the 14th and 15th of June, 1849, when barricades 
are raised by the Socialists and the tocsin is rung for the time with 
a fury that seems ominous of the disaster that is nevertheless eventually 
evaded, I finally bear in remembrance, as I descend from cloudland 
to the level of the city, how in 1850 the Prince President is enter- 
tained by the Lyonese at a grand banquet on the occasion of 
the Féte Napoléon—the future Emperor being welcomed there 
with a strange enthusiasm. In passing the grand old Cathedral 
of St. Jean, that mellow product of six centuries, lighted with 
a glory of stained glass, having in its belfry a bourdon weighing 
20,000 pounds, and an astronomical clock almost as curiously 
intricate in its way as that of Strasburg, I muse for a moment, 
literally en passant, over the fact that here it was, somewhere 
about the middle of the thirteenth century (was it not in 1245 ?), ata 
General Council convened in Lyons by order of Pope Innocent IV., 
the Cardinals in attendance at it arrayed themselves for the first time 
in robes and stockings and skull cap and biretta of scarlet. 
Traversing the Place Bellecour, with its cincture of flowering lime trees 
and its equestrian statue of Louis Quatorze in the centre, I am 
forcibly struck, in regard to this effigy (in spite of a sufficiently 
painful remembrance of our own hobgoblins in bronze, scattered far 
and wide all about London and Westminster), by its absurdly incon- 
gruous full-bottomed, or rather flowingly hyacinthine, wig, coupled 
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with a trailing classic toga over the shoulders, a laurel wreath among 
the ambrosial ringlets, a truncheon more like a rolling-pin than a 
marshal’s baton, held a-kimbo against his thigh by the Grand 
Monarque. Entering the Place Napoléon, I observe a couple of 
red-legged, blue-coated French soldiers advance and take their stand 
together, evidently in worshipping admiration, in front of a very 
different equestrian monument. Napoleon the Great, seated there, 
compactly alert upon his charger, wearing the familiar costume con- 
secrated by so many heroic recollections, the overcoat, the long jack 
boots, the three-cornered hat, no “get up” whatever, so to speak, 
and yet in every line, visible at a glance, the beau-ideal of Hero, 
Conqueror, Imperator. 

Earlier in the morning, when I was in quest of this particular 
locality with its memorial figure of the great Emperor, I had paused 
on the Quai Celestins to watch the tramp past me, to the tuck of 
drum and the flourish of trumpets, of a regiment of French soldiers 
of the line. Afterwards, on returning to my hotel, the Hétel de 
YEurope, while I have been jotting down a hurried record of my 
day’s wanderings and meditations, the sound of the returning band 
calls me, at a momentary impulse, to one of the windows of my 
apartment, whence I watch the regiment marching back again from 
whatever point of the city they have been to for their exercises or 
manceuvrings. 

What absolutely are the words I read now, written immediately 
afterwards, on the renewal of my interrupted occupation? What are 
those words penned there, upon the spur of the moment, at a time 
when we were all of us unconsciously upon the very verge of witness- 
ing that stupendous Franco-German war, in which Cobden’s hyper- 
bolical phrase about the Russian was actually realised at last in 
regard to the Gallic empire—France being crumpled up like a piece 
of paper in the grasp of Germany! What are the words then indited, 
when the rattle of the drums and the clang of the trumpets were 
dying away in the distance? Litera scripta manet—words that I now 
read remorsefully, as it were, and almost with a sense of being shame- 
faced. Frankly they are these :—“ In the slinging walk of every man- 
jack of them it is impossible not to recognise the finest soldiers in 
the world.” The opinion thus confidently expressed reads now with 
the effect as of some humiliating anti-climax. Remorseful, and even 
shame-faced, though its enunciator may feel, nevertheless the shame 
and the remorse apply not to the words themselves, but to those of 
whom they were written. The military glory and pre-eminence of 
France, until yesterday, were not the illusions of a few, much less of 
an individual. They were blazoned in history and recognisable by all. 
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The greatest of the military historians-of England, among a vast num- 
ber of authorities who could be adduced, has spoken upon the point 
perhaps the most emphatically—certainly the most magnanimously. 
In the rhetorical climax, or peroration, as it might be called, of his 
literary masterpiece, in the midst of his comparison, or, rather, contrast 
(after the manner of Plutarch), of Wellington and Napoleon, in the last 
chapter of his “‘ History of the Peninsular War,” Sir Wm. Napier says of 
the Duke, “ It is to be presumed he learnt something of the art (of war) 
from that greatest of all masters,” the Emperor, of whom Napier yet 
further speaks in his very last sentence as “ Napoleon, the greatest 
man of whom history makes mention—Napoleon, the most wonder- 
ful commander, the most sagacious politician, the most profound 
statesman.” As for the secret of Napoleon’s system of war, the 
English military historian has previously remarked, in language that 
reads now surely like the very bitterest irony, “ His discipline, severe 
but appealing to the feelings of hope and honour, wrought the quick 
temperament of the French soldiers to patience under hardships, 
and strong endurance under fire ;” adding, “‘ He taught the generals 
to rely on their own talents, to look to the country wherein they 
made war for resources, and to dare everything, even with the smallest 
numbers, that the impetuous valour of France might have full play.” 
Napoleon, according to no French eulogist, but according to the 
English Napier, thus making his troops “so sure and terrible in war 
that the number and greatness of their exploits surpassed those of 
all other nations, the Romans not excepted, if regard be had to the 
shortness of the period ; nor the Macedonians, if the quality of their . 
opponents be considered.” In proof of which it is only necessary to 
bear in remembrance the fact that Prussia, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
Poland, Spain, Holland, Portugal were overrun in succession within 
an astounding interval of twenty years, the capital of each passing 
for a while into the possession of the French soldiery. France may 
say now, unhappily, with Sganarelle, “ Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
The grand military system of Napoleon has become simply traditional. 
Those roudades and fanfares, heard at Lyons upon the eve of the war, 
were, in one sense, about the last roll of her drums and the last 
flourish of her trumpets listened to with a full belief in their heroic 
significance. Since then the world has come to think of her drums 
as simply hollow and of her trumpets as all brass and wind: at the 
best mere “sound and fury, signifying nothing.” The parchment of 
the one has been ripped open disastrously ; the blatant convolu- 
tions of the other have been battered into the shape of an old 
cocked-hat. 
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SMHE public taste for attending yearling sales is quite of 
modern growth. In this assertion we are not including 
the Northern division of sportsmen, who, from time 

‘ immemorial, have dearly loved to while away their 
leisure time in such a recreation, from pure affection for the young 
scions of venerable blood which follow the lead of the stud-groom 
or his assistant round the smallest circumscribed limits of the magic 
circle. The Yorkshireman is rich in pedigree lore, and as knowing 
concerning all the points of a horse as the trainer’s eyes which follow 
them round and round the ring. With them the stud-book is no 
sealed volume, and round many a Northern hearth, when nights are 
long and the snow folds its silent mantle around the dreaming 
wolds, their talk is of Turf times long gone by, and Calendars are 
gravely consulted as to the future of their much-loved hobby. Vastly 
different is the Southron’s idea of sport. He looks rather at the 
surroundings of racing than the contests themselves, and prefers the 
saturnalia of Hampton, with its wretched plating accessories, to the 
business of a Newmarket afternoon and the characteristics of the 
famous Heath. The advent of the Royal cortége at Ascot, the 
glories of the Epsom Hill, and the time-honoured revelry on Moulsey 
Hurst are features treasured up more dearly in his mind than the 
finest struggles among the highest-bred coursers in the land, and those 
quiet “bits” of old country reminiscences on which “The Druid ” 
was wont so fondly to expatiate, the recollections of which are 
cherished in many a Norseman’s heart. The Londoner must have 
something sensational, whether it be on river, road, or Turf, or in 
the columns of the paper which he is content to consider an oracle. 
Favonius and Jack Spigot locked together in deadly combat at the 
Criterion Hill, or a dead heat between three for the Cesarewitch, 
would present but few charms to the Cockney mind, were it not for 
the surroundings of the scene: the screaming crowds, the tumult of 
the ring, the “noise of the captains and the shouting.” It may be 
true that every Englishman loves a horse, but to how few is it con- 
ceded to arrive at a correct judgment on the animal before them ! 
In the South, too, things are carried out more in drawing-room style, 
and the confusion of the Corporation Field or primitive rudeness of 
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Knavesmire cannot compare with the luxury and ease of a Middle 
Park day. The “plunging brigade” were the first to attract the 
vast audiences which crowd around the rails to the discomfort of 
those most interested in the proceedings. The crowd came not so 
much to see the horses as to hear the biddings, and when at the 
hammer’s fall a burst of applause showed the appreciation of the 
great unwashed, weaker minds were deluded into still wilder deeds 
of extravagance, and breeding became the “ finest business in the 
world.” In the “halcyon days” of the Turf, as they were falsely 
denominated, visitors to Hampton Court, or Middle Park, or East 
Acton, might point out to their comrades, almost with feelings of 
awe, the adventurous spirits of that era who contended for the 
possession of some star of the yearling string. The Danebury 
division mustered strong, and the pale, fragile-looking Marquis 
nodded his thousands between puffs of his cigarette with all the sang- 
Jroid of a mandarin. The tall, lithe form of the youthful “Squire 
of Blankney” led the opposition, with the Captain as his aide-de- 
camp ; while the cheerful face of Mat Dawson might be descried 
prompting the biddings of his Dukery, and enjoying, heart and soul, 
the excitement of the fray. Times have altered now, when the tall 
cross at Kensal Green casts its shadow over the grave of one whose 
worst enemy was himself ; when the layer of thousands and tens of 
thousands joins Sir Joseph Hawley in his reforming crusade; when the 
only recollection of the Newcastle horses is furnished by the brilliant 
clothing in course of wearing out on the backs of the Heath House 
inmates ; and when the Hamilton cerise and grey languishes in the 
cold shade of misfortune. It were better—not for themselves, but 
for the interests of the Turf—that such arose and fell, for the example 
of a future age, and for a warning to those who, like sheep, were 
ready to follow their leaders into the same paths of destruction. 

In this age of free and rapid locomotion, it takes scarcely more 
time to find oneself at the end of the long elm avenue on the 
Kentish road than to roll on two wheels past the ancient site of 
“Tatt’s” to Albert Gate. The fresh country air, laden with scent 
of hay, and cawing of rooks in ancestral trees are sweeter far than 
the pressure of the panting crowd which courts a kick from the 
vicious, and the everlasting hum of many voices in an atmosphere 
teeming with noxious influences. And the youthful scion of racing 
blood bears himself more proudly and bravely to the cheery whistle 
of his patient schoolmaster than when in stranger hands he shows 
off his paces between a wall of brick and a wall of humanity to the 
refrain of Mr. Tattersall’s loud “ Take care !” 
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No more dainty pavilion was spread in the vale of Cashmere 
for Lalla Rookh on her progress, than this in the deep turf hollow, 
on whose banks the roses bloom so bountifully, and their companion 
nightingales are not wanting in serener hours. No sound of the 
moving multitude intrudes upon the stillness of these garden bowers, 
and, like warriors, we recruit the energies within before donning our 
armour and sallying forth to the crowded lists. From the highest to 
the lowest the same open hand of hospitality is freely extended, and 
“‘ Give up exclusiveness all ye who enter here,” might not inappro- 
priately furnish a motto for the entrance. The conversation may be 
of the horse—horsey, but it flows so readily and easily that the 
merest novice can see how genuine is the feeling of love for a great 
national pursuit which prompts it. There is talk of mighty heroes 
and heroines who have gone forth from their quiet birthplace here to 
gain renown for the old home, and who, though perhaps doomed 
never to revisit its shades again, yet acquire for the untried offspring 
of their parents a prospective measure of fame, such as shall cause 
rival factions to contend for their possession to-day. There is specu- 
lation as to financial results of the sales, and who are likely to become 
the purchasers of those “cracks” concerning which men have talked 
and consulted and meditated so much. As we take up our coigns 
of vantage by the ring-side, stragglers close in, leaving a select 
coterie to take stock of the first batch of youngsters, circling round 
in the deep pasture below. In the distance haymakers are intent on 
winter provender for the establishment, and half a score mares and 
foals are gazing wistfully towards the swathes whitening in the sun. 
Younger and tenderer charges absorb all their maternal cares, and 
they reck not of their children of a former year being sold into 
bondage to the Egyptians. These are old enough to shift for them. 
selves, and must make their way in the world like their parents 
before them. 

The Southern stables are well represented to-day, and such of the 
Northerners who have done well at Ascot, or who are on the look 
out for something to swell their July entries, eke out their week in 
town by a run down to Eltham. Middleham is waiting for autumn 
garnerings, but does not disdain to snatch a stray ear of corn here 
and there to swell the sheaf at home. Malton has long ceased to 
show prominently either by ring-side or on racecourse, and Richmond 
is too much wedded to home strains of blood to cross blades with 
the fiery Southron. Yet the laird of the blue and silver braid is here, 
jaunty as ever, and as if no Bothwell disappointment had made Tom 
Dawson rap his ancient snuffbox more fretfully than his wont. 
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Mr. Cartwright’s faith is strong in the home blood, and Lord 
Falmouth makes no outward sign. But Matt Dawson does some 
clever execution among the high-priced ones, and Newmarket is in 
high force with its Joe, and John, and legion of the training craft. 
Colonel Pearson is content with the goods the gods provide him 
at Hazels; and Dover, as he scans the yearling brood, is carried 
back many a long day to the time when the Lyon was strong in his 
dawning might, and Achievement’s early promise was so gloriously 
vindicated. Mr. Merry’s heart is set on taking home one of “ bonnie 
Dundee’s,” just to fill up a vacant yearling stall at Russley, so rich 
in its associations with ‘‘ Lord John’s lot,” and the glorious family 
which Winteringham fostered so successfully in the cause of the 
yellow jacket. John Day is “in his place,” to use a Parliamentary 
phrase, and Mr. Morris may take his cigar from his mouth occa- 
sionally to nod with all the power of a Jupiter on behalf of some 
person or persons unknown. Alec Taylor stands at Mr. Craufurd’s 
elbow, and the chances are that some of the youngsters will be put 
through their facings on Ogbourne, or Barton, or Marlborough 
Downs before December next. No more plucky bidder, no more 
unsuccessful sportsman than he of the scarlet jacket which Chaloner 
knows so well; but turns in the tide of fortune have come later in 
life than this. Mr. Graham may be on the look-out for another 
Gamos, but will depute to some fidus Achates the contest for its 
acquisition ; and the somewhat grave visage of the immortal George 
relaxes into a smile as he sees some future two-year-old winner led 
away en route for Mr. Woolcott’s Beckhampton seminary. Mr. 
Lombard and Tom Jennings occupy a coach box between them, 
but daring as the Frenchman is, he is no sensational or extravagant 
buyer, and the shake of his head when he has had enough is deter- 
mination itself. A great Turf diplomatist and financier looks as 
calmly as if no Klarikoff or Kangaroo had ever been born, and no 
search, high and low, had been instituted for the dam of that mighty 
impostor, to lure her once more to Middle Park from her drudgery in 
exile, Mr. Morgan’s purchases at Middle Park have been many and 
dear, but St. Leger winners, like angels, are apt to present themselves 
unawares, and the young Lord Clifdens may fail to please. William 
Day has enough promise of young things at home with his half 
century of nursing mothers and their gallant courtiers, and rumour 
whispers of a great annual sale at Woodyeates which shall cast all 
others into the shade. Mr. Chaplin is on the look-out for a slice of 
his favourite Seclusion blood, and there is much consultation 
between a ’cute captain and his trainer as to the advisability of 
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a King John purchase, whom Mr. Blenkiron has sworn he will 
raise to the rank of premier stallion on the establishment, 
to the exclusion of the mighty Frenchman himself, and the 
bald-faced chestnut of Malton, and “ Matt’s black,” and the rest. 
Prince Batthyany is breeding his own stock at present, but were a 
second edition of Typhceus to be introduced by Mr. Tattersall, he 
would bid as pluckily as ever for its possession. Lord Eglinton gives 
token now and then of renewing the ancient glories of the Dutchman 
jacket, and no colours would be more heartily welcomed back than 
those which the North has supported so chivalrously, and the bold 
Scots have applauded to the echo. If Lord Coventry should drop 
in, it will be only for the sake of a look round, and the numerous 
other breeders who are taking stock of the youngsters are here only 
for an afternoon’s amusement, and to take mental notes of com- 
parison between the tyros here and their own chicks at home. 
Whenever there is a promising Trumpeter to be disposed of, Mr. 
Harry Hill may be seen flitting around the outskirts of the ring, 
and hanging anxiously upon its fate. Other members of the specu- 
lative class are here on business or on pleasure bent: the prim yet 
stalwart form of a large commission agent, whose address is better 
known than that of many a State or Church dignitary ; the “‘Govern- 
ment broker” of a famous Southern stable; and a couple of the 
most spirited bettors of the day ; a few of lesser note among owners 
and trainers, on the look-out for bargains, and snatching eagerly at 
the smaller fry; a stray representative of the “knocked out” 
division, perforce a spectator where he was formerly a buyer, whose 
tongue would fain have its strings loosened once more, and the fixed 
head set a-nodding ; commissioners from the Colonies, who are 
taking advantage of the lowered rates of prices to consign their 
precious cargoes to the Antipodes ; quick, eager, and discriminating 
bidders, giving profusion of “bids to start with,” and delighting 
Mr. Tattersall’s heart ; hard-worked members of the fourth estate, 
who criticise and record and annotate, knowing that a hungry public 
is anticipating a rich repast in their next issue, be it of the mighty 
“ Thunderer ” itself, or of the humblest print which essays to educate 
the sporting tastes of the million. 

The ruler of this army of yearlings sits as assessor to Mr. Tattersall, 
and watches the biddings for his cracks with paternal interest. Now 
he smiles proudly, as a compact, well-built chestnut colt is brought up 
to the pulpit, and staring round with its dark full eye, pricks its ears 
inquisitively, and whinnies plaintively to his play-fellows outside. 
Two determined bidders are alternately “catching the Speaker’s eye,” 
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and as the more experienced shakes his head and resumes his seat, 
the hammer falls decisively, and a burst of applause drowns the name 
of the buyer, and sets the rooks cawing in their leafy alcoves above. 
In some cases the biddings, after commencing at a painfully low ebb, 
are protracted to such length that a kind of interest is imported into 
the encounter, and persons who have lapsed into careless mood are 
constrained to take fresh stock of the animal under sale. Anon, the 
contest will be short, sharp, and decisive, and the bargain is clinched 
by some “tall” offer. There are “bad beginners,” who, though 
hankering after the possession of some animal, will wait for the 
peremptory ‘“‘ Take him away!” before they can be induced to open 
fire ; and there is the individual who wishes to advance by guinea 
bids ; and the gentleman who timidly hands in his card to the 
auctioneer, as if he had done some frightful or unhallowed deed. 
The chaff passes round with the champagne cup, and as spirits rise 
higher, proceedings become more lively, and the crowd (good 
humoured, like most crowds) laughs at things it cannot understand, 
and stares more fixedly than ever at the perpetrators of jokes. Some- 
times a yearling will break loose, and have its gallop out, to the great 
amusement of the spectators, who think they can arrest its course, like 
that of a butterfly, with the ever-ready hat. Catalogues are in immense 
requisition, and the price of each yearling (with the purchaser’s name, 
if possible) religiously set down, and the sum total and average care- 
fully calculated. Givers of long prices are regarded with awe and 
admiration, and names well known to racing fame imparted in solemn 
whispers. 

As the last dropping fire of biddings grows fainter, like straggling 
shots of retiring skirmishers, the ring-side grows bare of its surround- 
ings, and holiday makers steal away, one by one, towards the green 
sloping meadow all know so well, with its view of the old palace halls of 
King John standing out in strong relief from its bowery background. 
Like bees, the eager multitude throng the rails and swarm about the 
avenues of approach to catch a glimpse of the Fathers of the Stud, and 
to attend the levees of kings of the “ best blood in England.” Most 
are old friends, though scarcely to be recognised here in their sleek 
retirement as those who, a few short years ago, led the van of mighty 
battles, and were a byeword upon the tongues of sporting England. 

King John is the embodiment of substance, strength, and massive 
grandeur, and bears but slight resemblance to the gay little “ Knight 
of the Silverhair,” whose grave is nigh at hand, and to whose honours 
his owner has chosen him to succeed as legitimate heir. And we 
may trust, however great our treasonable doubts, that the patience of 
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the great Eltham breeder may have its due reward in some more 
doughty champion than as yet has owned his paternity, and that the 
enterprise which has allotted to the King the smiles of so many of 
the most fashionably bred beauties of the stud may result in that 
crown of success so long deferred. 

Saunterer is the personification of all that is neat, airy, and light in 
a thoroughbred racer, and a marvel of symmetry and quality com- 
bined. As “ Matt’s black ” he enjoyed a high share of favouritism—- 
North and South ; and no stouter champion ever bore to battle the 
redoubtable yellow and black of the cannie Scot. Moreover, he 
moves and bears himself like a gentleman, not, perhaps, without the 
least dash of temper, but with that elastic, easy action which his 
youngsters have so richly inherited. Birdcatcher has set his mint 
mark on the silky black coat, and there is no blemish that tells of 
the Ascot Hill and his last great struggle with the ungainly Fisherman. 
Well might Mr. Blenkiron envy his possession by the Teutons, and 
rest not until he had brought about the return of the “illustrious 
exile.” . 

Gladiateur is the type of commanding size, grand muscular 
development, and lasting powers of the highest order. Well may 
Tom Jennings glance with something approaching to satisfaction in 
his grave undemonstrative countenance at the mightiest champion 
which ever brought confusion upon the home blood, and caused 
France to flout the banner of blue and red so proudly over the 
colours of perfide Albion. And better that the Gallic giant should 
hold his court among these peaceful shades than share the fate of his 
compeers, and seek humble refuge from the invader’s hand. If 
there be any truth in breeding theories, the excellent elements which 
enter into Gladiateur’s composition must assert themselves ere long, 
and make his name as renowned as a sire as it was a terror on many 
a field of fame. 

But the enthusiasm of hero-worshippers has been reserved for the 
blaze face which comes nodding so gaily through the crowd, and as 
Blair Athol ‘‘casts his beaver into the ring,” there swells up a 
murmur of applause from those who heard of and hoped for and 
backed (as the true Briton will ever do) “I’Anson’s dark ’un” 
because he was “terribly high bred,” and because the green and 
straw had served them well in many a hard-fought race. The 
chestnut is the representative of power, quality, and shape such as 
Stockwell has bequeathed to none of his sons so magnificently 
blended. Cast in so different a mould to his great French rival, well 
might the battle of the Corporation Field be proclaimed a drawn 
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one, and the best judges of the land stand aloof from such perilous 
arbitration. 

As children keep their biggest sugar-plum to the last, so have we 
finished a feast “‘ for sore een” as récherché as was ever set before the 
greatest enthusiast in horseflesh. For a while we are carried away 
from avenue shadows and deep pastures and glint of sunlight. upon 
a myriad leaves, to follow again the “champions of England” in 
their stirring encounters and triumphant progress; from whatever 
height of downland, or woodland lawn, or broad expanse of moor- 
land they have returned conquering homewards. 

The eyes of the faithful have been well refreshed by the sight of 
these Grand Seignors of the Turf, and, like pilgrims from the shrine 
of Mecca, they turn away from snug homestead and sheeny pastures 
to the mighty Babylon once again. 

We may pause a while to conjecture of the future, and conjure up 
scenes in which the youthful promise we have seen dispersed to-day 
shall take a stirring part. Some will depart from this, their “ prepara- 
tory school,” to take the highest honours the Turf Academy can 
confer—its ribands and cups and prizes of highest distinction—termi- 
nating their career in some such retreat as this, cared for like 
princes, and ministered to in the lusty spring time by obsequious 
bands of houris. Some will belie their fair promise of excellence, 
and descend, step by step, into that degradation of drudgery which 
too surely awaits the. “ high-mettled racer” in the sere leaf of his 
days. ‘The brightest gems of the sale may turn out not worth the 
getting, while the rejected of trainers and commissioners and the 
illustrious band of cognoscenti may blossom forth into a veritable star 
in racing spheres and the corner-stone of his owner’s pride. 

Red-letter days such as these recur but seldom in the round of a 
sportsman’s year, and we retrace our steps homeward with the pleas- 
ing remembrance of happy summer hours, and hope for many more 
such treats in store for us. The noisy thoroughfares and trim villas 
sacred to the repose of toiling citizens bring us back to the phases 
of ordinary life once more, and in the noise and bustle of the railway, 
yearlings and sires and dams are swept away for a time into forget- 
fulness. Yet not the less do we look forward to the time when we 
shall renew our acquaintance with that playful coterie, duly sobered 
down to a sense of their situation, as with shining coats and plaited 
manes, and all the glorious panoply of war, they sweep past in the 
smartest of canters, or straggle down to the post for their maiden 
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VI—SWIFT. 


AD Swift written no other verses than those on his own 

death, he would have deserved honourable mention 

among our national poets; had he written no other 

history than the “Tale of a Tub,” he must have 

ae among our greatest wits; had he produced no other work of 
imagination than “Gulliver's Travels,” he would have been great 
among the greatest satirists ; had he put forth no other tracts than 
the “Drapier Letters,” he would have deserved a votive offering 
from the nation whose interests he had undertaken to protect ; and 
had he projected no other scheme than the plan of an Academy for 
the correcting and enlarging, polishing and fixing of his native 
language, he might have claimed the gratitude and reverence of the 
whole British people. Even one of these productions would furnish 
an ample capital to establish and support a good literary reputation ; 
and a single one of them (the “ Gulliver”) has perhaps commanded 
a more extended share of popularity than any prose work in the 
language (“ Robinson Crusoe” excepted); and it will continue to 
be a staple satire so long as court servility, national vanity and con- 
ceit, with the mania for scheme-projection, shall continue to form a 
feature in the human character, and to maintain an influence over 
human action. Swift’s other great satire, the “Tale of a Tub,” will 
retain every particle of its freshness and verdure so long as the three 
master-dogmas of the Christian religion (those of the Roman, the 
Lutheran, and the Calvinistic Churches) shall preserve their sway in 
the Christian world. The subjects of his two great satires being 
quite as familiar with our every-day habits, feelings, and associations, 
as they were with society at the period of their production ; to all 
appearance they will continue so after very many generations shall 
have passed away: and this circumstance has given Swift an 
advantage over his brother satirists, who, in attacking the epidemic 
weaknesses, follies, or vices of their contemporaries, which were 
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the mania of their age, and not of universal humanity, have passed 
into matter of curious investigation with the literary antiquary, and 
are not familiar with or cognisable by the million. Who, for 
example, would be bold enough to name the period when it shall 
become a question of legendary history, and not, as it now is, a 
matter of every-day notoriety, that the leaders in the different sects of 
Christianity have interpreted the doctrinal portions of Scripture in 
conformity with their own articles of faith, warping the texts by the 
heat of argument ; or, where they happen to be stubbornly plain, 
denying their authenticity altogether? and this, in the “Tale ofa 
Tub,” Swift has, with a caustic satire, represented under the form of 
the three brothers interpreting their father’s will. When will the 
allegory of Brother Peter’s loaf, which comprised the essence of beef, 
partridge, apple-pie, and custard, require a black-letter annotator to 
expound its interpretation? The “Tale of a Tub” was written when 
Swift was but nineteen years old. This circumstance renders the 
performance of the work the more surprising ; not on account of the 
invention and learning displayed in it, neither of which was mira- 
culous in a naturally strong mind, and in one educated for the 
clerical profession: but the staidness with which the history is 
conducted, and the consistency preserved throughout, have all the 
air of matured practice in authorship. The style, too, is so easy, 
and so purely idiomatical, that none of his later works exhibits 
material improvement upon it in this respect. There is a remarkable 
determination of purpose in the style of Swift, with perfect trans- 
parency ; and these are but the reflexes of the natural man, for these 
were the prominent features of his character. It will be observed 
that in his writings we rarely meet with a superfluous word, and 
never with a superfluous epithet. Now this is one of the besetting sins 
of modern writing. Swift is the most English, the most thoroughly 
national in his diction of all our classic writers. On no occasion 
does he employ an exotic term, if one indigenous to the language be 
at hand. He is also sparing of connecting particles and introductory 
phrases and flourishes ; using also the simplest forms of construction ; 
and, moreover, he is master of the idiomatic peculiarities, and lurk- 
ing, unapparent resources of the language to a degree of perfection 
that leaves him almost without a competitor. The cultivation of a 
plain, unornamented style demands considerably more care and 
research than that of the florid and redundant style; and for this 
obvious reason, that, in the one instance, it is a task of no ordinary 
severity to restrain, retrench, and condense, remaining all the while 
clear and perspicuous ; whereas, in the inflated, verbose style, the 
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very redundancy of words pressed into the service is commonly the 
result of indolence, indifference, and carelessness. The former, on 
account of its simplicity in appearance, is thought to be easily 
imitable, while the latter has the effect of laborious and scientific 
construction,—than which a greater mistake does not exist. For the 
one man who by bestowing thought and care shall be able to write 
with the nervous plainness and perspicuity of Swift, fifty could with 
little exertion imitate the artificial manner of Dr. Johnson; and 
hence the number of followers and admirers of the latter. “ Fit words 
in fit places” is the best and indeed the only axiom to form the best 
style in writing : for in expressing our thoughts there may be several 
native words, which differ only in shades of meaning, that are all 
available for carrying out the idea; nevertheless, each word or term 
must express the thought with varied force and propriety ; but out of 
all these there is only one we really want, and that is “Ae one which 
punctually accords with the idea we design to convey. The usages 
of society have apportioned to each word employed in common 
conversation its conventional associations and graduated tints of 
meaning ; and the stubbornness of custom has assigned to each its 
nicety of distinction. The having all these ready for use, with the 
judgment to decide upon the one best fitted for the occasion, con- 
stitutes the clearest conversational prose style ; and that is the finest 
diction which most nearly approaches a familiar and refined discourse. 
In the florid and artificial style of writing the same tax of selection, 
and the same niceness of propriety, are not severely demanded. It 
is sufficient that, in construction, the members of sentences be 
involved, that qualifying terms and epithets be multiplied, and the 
employment of learned words from the classical and dead languages 
be not spared. One cannot be supposed familiar with the minute 
varieties and shades of signification in a language that has no longer 
a “local habitation.” The attainment of this last finish in writing is 
sufficiently perplexing even in the living dialects; the broadly 
accepted meaning, therefore, of dead foreign words is sufficient for 
the cultivator of the artificial and florid style ; and they offer this 
advantage to the writer, that they all impose upon the general 
reader, because they are out of the every-day familiar path of lan- 
guage ; and the more wafamiliar and occult the words, the more 
learned and grand, of course, will be thought the style. The location 
of words, rather than the novelty of ideas, soonest attracts the reading 
million. A verbose common-place will gain the day over simple 
originality—at least where the election goes by “universal suffrage.” 
Swift’s own designation of the three styles of writing cannot be too 
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often repeated. ‘There is one style (he says) that cannot be 
understood ; and there is another that can be understood: but 
there is a third style, that cannot be misunderstood, and that is the 
best ;” and it is eminently characteristic of his own, for it may 
be safely affirmed that throughout the whole of his voluminous 
writings not a single sentence occurs the meaning of which any 
intellect above a baboon’s need stumble at. The most remarkable 
style of our own day for simplicity, with clearness and brevity, was, 
perhaps, that of the late Duke of Wellington. I know of nothing in 
writing more suited to their subject-matter than those official 
despatches. They are to be studied for their economy and yet 
sufficiency of language. They are models for young men who may 
be employed in business correspondence. A principal clerk in one 
of our public offices told me that at one period, when they were 
not much engaged, he was in the habit of receiving official com- 
munications from the Duke, and that he used to amuse himself by 
endeavouring to express the same ideas in fewer words, but that 
he remembered in no instance to have succeeded. And now to 
return to our “ Tale of a Tub.” 

One curious feature in the work is the several introductory papers 
that the author has appended before the reader is ushered into the 
“real presence ;” like passing a suite of rooms in progress to a 
Prince at his levee. There is first an “ Apology,” or defence of the 
character and principles of the tale; wherein, defending the freedom 
with which he has assailed the superstition and folly of the religious 
sectaries, he concludes with the question, “Why any clergyman of 
our Church should be angry to see the follies of fanaticisth and 
superstition exposed, though in the most ridiculous manner ; since 
that is the most probable way to cure them, or at least to hinder them 
from farther proceeding ?” and he frankly adds, that he “ will forfeit 
his life if any one opinion can be fairly deduced from the book, 
which is contrary to religion or morality.” The “ Apology” com- 
prises sixteen pages of small type, closely printed, and ably written 
with temper and judgment. This is followed by a “ Postscript,” 
which is succeeded by a noble and worthy “Dedication” to the 
great Lord Chancellor Somers, one of the most shining lights of his 
age. The language of this dedication is of itself calculated to exalt 
Swift in our esteem ; for in addressing this nobleman, he has shown 
how (like all magnanimous spirits) he could sink the mere party- 
politician in the intellectual cosmopolite. Swift was a Tory, and 
Somers was the Whig Chancellor; nevertheless, the tribute to the 
public virtues of the first patron of the “ Paradise Lost” is urged 
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with as much neatness and elegance of wit as manliness of spirit. 
The last paragraph warrants the character here given to the com- 
position. He says :— 

There is one point wherein I think we dedicators would do well to change our 
measures ; I mean, instead of running on so far upon the praise of our patrons, 
liberality, to spend a word or two in admiring their patience. I can put no greater 
compliment on your lordships than by giving you so ample an occasion to 
exercise it at present. Though perhaps I shall not be apt to reckon much merit 
to your lordship on that score, who having been formerly used to tedious 
harangue—{when he was Attorney-General }—and sometimes to as little purpose, 
will be readier to pardon this ; especially when it is offered by one who is with 
all respect your lordship’s, &c., &c., THE BoOKSELLER. 


Swift did not subscribe his own name to the work. 

The next introductory paper is an “ Address from the Bookseller 
to the Reader.” This is followed by a very ingenious and original 
“ Epistle dedicated to His Royal Highness Prince Posterity ;” in 
which he sarcastically protests against the ruthless annihilation of so 
many works of genius by His Highness’s Governor, old Father 
Time. He says :— 

It were needless to recount the several methods of tyranny and destruction 
which your governor is pleased to practise upon this occasion. His inveterate 
malice is such to the writings of our age, that of several thousands produced yearly 
from this renowned city, before the next revolution of the sun there is not one to 
be heard of : unhappy infants, many of them barbarously destroyed, before they 
have so much as learned their mother tongue to beg for pity. Some he stifles in 
their cradles, others he frights into convulsions, whereof they suddenly die : 
some he flays alive, others he tears limb from limb. Great numbers are offered 
to Moloch, and the rest, tainted by his breath, die of a languishing consumption. 


This satirical dedication is succeeded by a masterly “ Preface ;” and 
an “ Introduction,” which follows that, bring us to “The Tale.” 
Under the figure of an Allegory, a father bequeaths to his three 
sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack (by whom are typified the Roman, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic Sectaries) a coat each (signifying the 
doctrine and faith of Christianity); which, he tells them, will in- 
fluence their future fortunes, according as they wear them, well or 
ill. He also leaves them a “Will” (by which is intended the New 
Testament) that will instruct them in every particular as to the 
wearing and management of their coats. Under the allegory of 
these coats, he makes a fine satirical digression, which evidently 
suggested to Mr. Carlyle the subject of his celebrated work, 
“Sartor Resartus.” Swift originated the idea that every nature is 
recognised and estimated by its vestment, or clothing; that the 
universe is but a “large suit of clothes, which invests everything ; 
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that the earth is invested by the air; the air is invested by the stars ; 
and the stars are invested by the primum mobile.” He adds :— 


To conclude from all, What is man himself but a micro-coat, or rather, a com- 
plete suit of clothes with all its trimmings? As to his body there can be no 
dispute ; but examine even the acquirements of his mind, you will find them all 
contribute in their order towards furnishing out an exact dress: to instance no 
more, Is not religion a cluak, honesty a pair of shoes worn out in the dirt, self- 
love a surtout, vanity a shirt?—and soon. These postulata being admitted, it 
will follow in due course of reasoning that those beings which the world ‘calls 
improperly suits of clothes are in reality the most refined species of animals ; or, 
to proceed higher, that they are rational creatures, or men. For, is it not mani- 
fest that they live, and move, and talk, and perform all other offices of human 
life? are not beauty, and wit, and mien, and breeding their inseparable pro- 
prieties ? in short, we see nothing but them, hear nothing but them. Is it not 
they who walk the streets, fill up Parliament, Coffee, and Play-houses? It is 
true, indeed, that these animals, which are vulgarly called suits of clothes, or 
dresses, do, according to certain compositions, receive different appellations. If 
one of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, and a red gown, and a white rod, 
and a great horse, it is called a Lord Mayor: if certain ermines and furs be 
placed in a certain position, we style them a judge; and so an apt conjunction of 
lawn and black satin we entitle a bishop. 


And in this manner he goes on with delightful ingenuity and 
playful sarcasm. 

The most eminent portion of the allegory of the three brothers 
interpreting their father’s will, in order that they may change the cut of 
their coats with the varying fashion—in plain meaning, the trick of 
warping, to justify and harmonise with certain dogmas, or to suit worldly 
prejudices—is in the highest order of satire. In the first instance, 
shoulder-knots have become a fashionable appendage to dress.- The 
brothers consult the Testament, or “ Will” of their father, but not a 
word of authority appears for wearing a shoulder-knot. One of the 
three, however, more astute than the others, suggests that they may 
compound the word from several syllables in different parts of the 
will ; and this plan failing, the same brother gives them hopes :— 

For though we may not find them—he says—in so many complete words, or 
syllables, I dare engage we shall make them out by the third mode, or in so many 
letters. . . . Upon this all farther difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were 
made clearly out to be jure paterno (the paternal command), and our three gentle- 
men swaggered with as large and flaunting ones as the best. 

We next find the fashion changing again, and that no person can 
appear in society without silver fringe on his coat. Our brothers 
consult their father’s will again ; but é 

To their great astonishment they find these words: item: ‘*I charge and com- 


mand my said three sons to wear no sort of silver fringe upon or about their said 
coats, &c.,” with a penalty, in case of disobedience, too long to quote. However, 
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after some pause, the brother so often mentioned for his erudition, who was 
well skilled in criticisms, had found in a certain author, which, he said, should be 
nameless, that the same word which in the will is called fringe, does also signify a 
broomstick ; and doubtless ought to have the same interpretation in this paragraph. 
This another of the brothers disliked, because of that epithet silver, which could 
not, he humbly conceived, be applied to a broomstick : but it was objected to 
him, that this epithet was understood in a mythological and allegorical sense. 
However, he objected again, why their father should forbid them to wear a broom- 
stick on their coats, a caution that seemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which 
he was taken up short, as one that spoke irreverently of a mystery, which doubt- 
less was very useful and significant, but ought not to be over-curiously pried into, 
or nicely reasoned upon. And in short, their father’s authority being now con- 
siderably sunk—{ What cutting sarcasm is that !]—this expedient was allowed to 
serve as a lawful dispensation for wearing their full proportion of silver fringe. 
By the innovation of wearing gold and silver on their coats, Swift 
evidently intended a fling at the pomps and vanities of ecclesiastical 
establishments ; a beautiful illustration of His command who desires 
us to “ take no heed wherewithal we shall be clothed ;” and exclaims 
that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like the lily of the. 
field. 

When the early Swiss reformers proposed building temples for the ‘ 
worship of God, Zwinglius, pointing to the Alps, said, ‘‘ The temples 
are already built.” From the very brief reference to, and the trifling 
illustrative extracts that I have taken from this celebrated work of 
Swift’s (and which procured him much ill-will from the narrow- 
minded and intolerant in his day), I hope I may induce all my 
readers who are unacquainted with the composition to peruse it— 
and without delay—for themselves. It has undergone no change in 
my own estimation, after this, my third perusal, at three several 
periods of my life. 

The weight and force of Swift’s argumentative power, with perspi- 
cuity of thought and transparency of diction, are seen to great 
advantage in that admirable series of political essays known under 
the title of “The Drapier Letters,” a collection of papers drawn up 
in so masterly a manner, and directed to their object of attack with 
such vehemence and effect, that his single energy and exertion with- 
stood the unconstitutional attempt of the whole Ministerial phalanx 
to debase the Irish coin; and, finally, he succeeded in frustrating 
their iniquitous purpose. The event, which forms a prominent 
feature in Swift’s career, was briefly this: In the year 1724 an obscure 
tradesman, and a bankrupt, of the name of Wood, alleging the 
great want of copper money in Ireland, obtained a patent for issuing 
one hundred and eight thousand pounds in that metal, to pass there 
as current money ; the metal for which, however, was so debased 
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that six parts out of seven were composed of brass. Swift at this 
period had almost wholly withdrawn from political writing ; but, 
seeing at a glance the fatal consequences that would ensue to the 
whole kingdom if the measure were allowed to succeed, and believing 
it to be a vile job from the beginning to the end, and that the chief 
procurers of the patent were to be sharers in the profits which would 
arise from the ruin of a kingdom, he rushed from his retirement to 
the rescue, and in the first instance drew up a remonstrance to both 
Houses of Parliament, in which, after a number of masterly argu- 
ments, he makes the following nervous appeal :—“ Is it, was it, can it, 
or will it ever be a question, not whether such a kingdom, or William 
Wood, should be a gainer; but whether such a kingdom should be 
wholly undone, destroyed, sunk, depopulated, made a scene of 
misery and desolation, for the sake of William Wood? God of His 
infinite mercy avert this dreadful judgment; and it is our universal 
wish that God would put it into your hearts to be His instrument for 
so good a work.” And he concludes with the following determina- 
tion in case the Parliament should persist in urging on the measure : 
—“ For my own part, who am but one man, of obscure condition, I 
do solemnly declare, in the presence of Almighty God, that I will 
suffer the most ignominious and torturing death, rather than submit 
to receive this accursed coin, or any other that shall be liable to the 
same objections, until they shall be forced upon me by a daw of my 
own country” [the Irish, it will be remembered, had then a Parlia- 
ment of their own] ; “ and if that shall ever happen, I will transport 
myself into some foreign land, and eat the bread of poverty among 
a free people.” Well may it be said: “When shall the Irish have 
such another rector of Laracor?” 

The Ministry, however, persisted in their injustice ; and then Swift 
began his famous attack in the series of letters (there are seven of 
them) under the signature “ M. B. Drapier” (a supposed tradesman), 
which are dictated in so plain a language that the most barren 
capacity could understand them. His arguments are so naturally 
adduced, and his principles are so clear and homely, that perusal and 
conviction are simultaneous. So perfectly did he sustain the cha- 
racter of the writer he had assumed, that the letters have all the 
appearance of being the common-sense outpourings of an honest, 
homespun shop-keeper, who had issued from his obscurity, and had 
perforce turned author, through indignation at the insolence of power 
exerted over himself and fellow-citizens. And yet, plain and simple 
as these compositions appear at first sight, and such as any ordinary 
writer might imagine he himself could produce, as he would a letter 
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of ceremony ; yet, inspect them critically, and they will be found to 
have been constructed with consummate art and skill. Moreover, 
Swift has displayed a thoroughly comprehensive view of his subject, 
and shown himself to have been a political economist (especially as 
regards the monetary question) of no ordinary standard. Had this 
iniquitous job (for “‘job” it certainly was—there is no courtlier 
term for it) been forced upon the Irish people, their trading interest 
must have been swamped. His attacks, therefore, are terrific, from 
their force and certainty of aim. They are rifle-cannon shot. His 
fourth letter brought out a proclamation from the Lord Lieutenant 
(Carteret) offering 4300 reward for the discovery of the author of it. 
The printer was imprisoned ; a bill was sent to the grand jury. 
Swift addressed a letter to every member of the pannel—so con- 
vincing in its argument, that, to a man, they threw out the bill ; and 
so furious was the then tide of party, that the time-serving Lord 
Chief Justice, Whitshed, in his rage, unconstitutionally discharged 
the whole of the grand jury; and when the Parliament refused to 
impeach the judge for his breach of the law of the land, Swift darted 
upon him like a bull-dog, tore, and worried him out of all his 
patience by squibs, epigrams, and bitter attacks in all directions, till 
he made him ridiculous, as well as odious, to the whole country—in 
short, he succeeded in making the universal trading- community of 
Ireland determine to refuse the coin in payment for their goods. 
Here is one of his reasons to them for rejecting it :— 

Perhaps you may think you will not be so great losers (you foorer tradesmen) 

as the rich, if these halfpence should pass ; because you seldom see any si/ver, and 
your customers come to your shops and stalls with nothing but dvass, which you 
likewise find hard to get. But you may take my word, whenever this money gains 
footing among you, you will be wé¢erly undone. If you carry these halfpence to a 
shop for tobacco, or brandy, or any other thing you want; the shop-keeper will 
advance his goods accordingly, or else he must break, and /eave the key under the 
door. Do you think I will sell you a yard of tenpenny stuff for twenty of Mr. 
Wood’s halfpence? No, not under two hundred at least ; either will J be at the 
trouble of counting, but weigh them in a lump. I will tell you one thing farther, 
that if Mr. Wood’s project should take, it would ruin even our deggars: for when 
I give a beggar a halfpenny, it will quench his thirst, or go a good way to fill his 
belly ; but the twelfth part of a halfpenny will do him no more service than if I 
should give him three pins out of my sleeve. 
How pleasantly he preserves the personal manner and habit of the 
linen-draper! Here is another short paragraph, and again we notice 
the homely and quiet humour; with the natural way in which he 
sports with the object of his complaint and aversion—the detested 
brass half-pence—still, too, in the draper character :— 

I am sensible (he says) that such a work as I have undertaken might have 
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worthily employed a much better pen; but when a house is attempted to be 
robbed, it often happens that the weakest in the family runs first to stop the door. 
All my assistance were some informations from an eminent person; whereof 
I am afraid I have spoiled a few, by endeavouring to make them of a piece with 
my own productions ; and the rest I was not able to manage. I was in the case of 
David, who could not move in the armour of Saul, and therefore I rather chose to 
attack the uncircumcised Philistine (Wood, I mean) with a sling and a stone. 
And I may say for Wood’s honour, as well as my own, that he resembles Goliath 
in many circumstances very applicable to the present purpose : for Goliath had a 
helmet of drass upon his head, and he was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of dass, and he had greaves of brass 
upon his legs, and a target of drass between his shoulders :—in short, he was, like 
Mr. Wood, all over brass ; and he defied the armies of the living God. Goliath’s 
conditions of combat were likewise the same with those of Mr. Wood: if he pre- 
vail against us, then sha// we be his servants. But if it happen that I prevail 
against him, I renounce the other part of the condition ; he shall never be a 


servant of mine; for I do not think him fit to be trusted in any honest 
man’s shop. 


What service Demosthenes rendered to the Athenians by his 
renowned orations, the author of these remarkable, yet unostenta- 
tious, letters effected for his countrymen by his silent pen. This is 
the true and the most effective “agitation ;” steam-force arguments, 
with a righteous cause to back them; and indeed Swift undertook a 
greater labour, and produced a greater effect, than any single man, 
before or since, has been able to accomplish. “Every person, of 
every rank, party, and denomination, was convinced,” says Lord 
Orrery ; “the Papist, the fanatic, the Tory, the Whig, all listed them- 
selves volunteers under the banner of M. B. Drapier, and were all 
equally zealous to serve the common cause. Much heat, and many 
fiery speeches against the Administration, were the consequences of 
this union.” All the threats and proclamations of the Government 
produced not the slightest effect till the coin was totally suppressed 
and Wood had withdrawn his patent. As a proof of the intrinsic 
merit of these letters, as compositions, they are so interesting that the 
reader must indeed be inert who can quit them ; or who, as he reads 
on, does not so identify himself with the object they are intended to 
serve as to revive their local political interest after a lapse of more 
than a hundred and forty years. Swift was a thorough master of 
“political agitation.” It is curious, and as amusing, to note the 
various measures in which he harps upon that odious coin, con- 
stantly using the word “brass.” When he was not writing essays, 
addresses, petitions, and letters, he let off squibs and epigrams, and 
all addressed to the level of the common intellect. The circum- 
stance of Lord Carteret succeeding the unprincipled Duke of 
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Grafton in the government of Ireland, supplied him with an 
epigram :— 


Cart’ret was welcom’d to the shore, 

First with the 4razen cannons’ roar ; 

To meet him next the soldier comes, 

With brazen trumps and brazen drums ; 
Approaching near the town, he hears 

The drazen bells salute his ears ; 

But when Wood’s dvass began to sound, 

Guns, trumpets, drums, and bells were drown’d. 


It was not at all Swift’s vein to cant about the “dignity and 
morality of virtue,” or to pat his brethren on the back and to assure 
them that, after all, men are not so bad as they are represented ; he 
left that course to the dealers in hypocrisy and mouth honour ; but 
he has, by implication, constantly shown his reverence for ¢rue 
honour, social worth, and unpalavering integrity ; and “he that run- 
neth may read ” this moral throughout his most popular prose satire, 
meaning the “ Gulliver’s Travels.” We have the meanness, the little- 
ness, the low cunning, the national conceit and chicanery, in the small 
people of Lilliput. Just so long as blue ribands and red ribands, 
and silver sticks and gold sticks, and other trumpery are retained and 
revered as the insignia of services performed, just so long will the 
leaps and the vaultings and the summersaults of my lord Flimnap and 
his noble competitors at the Court of Lilliput be appreciated by and 
amuse the reflecting reader. And as long as men will prostrate 
their souls in the mire of servility and dishonour, in order that they 
may bask in the sunshine of favour, so long will the service in the 
Court of Lilliput rebound from every worthy breast, that the chief 
merit of every courtier there is made to consist in the neatness with 
which he licks up the dust while crawling upon his hands and knees 
to the foot of the throne. All these acts are the characteristics of 
miniature-minded and low people. On the other hand, to the gigantic 
Brobdignagians he has dispensed a bland nature and a large benevo- 
lence, the baser properties being the result of diminutive intellectual 
conformation. Swift, therefore, as it appears, designs to portray that 
true grandeur of character and magnanimity consist in gentleness, 
sympathy, and an expansive benevolence. His prototype, Rabelais, 
has anticipated him in this moral of his allegory ; for Gargantua and 
his father, Grangousier, are the most forbearing and beneficent of 
giants. How agreeable is the description of Gulliver’s nurse, Glum- 
dalclitch ; and how fine and racy the satire put into the mouth of the 
good-tempered King. How triumphant his reception of the little 
traveller’s account of the wars and disputes in his own country— 
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religious and political—after a hearty laugh asking him whether he 
was a Whig or a Tory. What a capital rebuke to the fussiness of 
party! And how stinging the concluding remark of his Brobdig- 
nagian majesty :— 

Then turning to his First Minister, who waited behind him with a white staff 
near as tall as the mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, he observed how contemp- 
tible a thing was human grandeur, which could be mimicked by such contemptible 
creatures as 1; and yet, says he, I dare engage, these creatures have their titles 
and distinctions of honour; they contrive little nests and burrows, that they call 
houses and cities; they make a figure in dress and equipage; they love, they 
fight, they dispute, they cheat, they betray. 


The only malicious creature among the whole race is the Dwarf. 

Throughout this masterly work, Swift has taken such a view of 
human nature as might be supposed to emanate from a being of a 
higher sphere and in a superior state of existence. Who more con- 
temptuously than he has exposed the worthlessness, if not the 
wickedness, of party feud? two races in a nation tearing each other 
to pieces in order that the question may be decided whether they 
shall break their eggs at the big or the little end : as Voltaire, in his 
biting way, records of the Spaniards in America, “They roasted 
thirty thousand people at slow fires, in order to convert them.” 

Dr. Johnson, who seems to have had a personal antipathy to Swift, 
has endeavoured to depreciate his literary reputation by denying— 
or, at all events, questioning—that, in the one case, he was the author 
of the “ Tale of a Tub ;” and, in the other, by asserting that there 
was no merit in “Gulliver” beyond the mechanical execution of the 
story ; because the first idea of it was taken from the “ Gargantua ” 
of Rabelais. 

That Swift was answerable for all the merits and demerits in the 
allegory of the Brothers Peter, Martin, and Jack, its internal 
evidence of style and manner were alone all but sufficient. Johnson 
should have said who was the author, if Swift was not. His bio- 
grapher and friend, Dr. Sheridan, however, speaks of the work as 
though its authenticity could not for one moment be questioned ; 
besides, an anecdote is somewhere upon record that in his advanced 
age, and when his faculties were upon the waver, he was heard to 
mutter to himself, while reading the book, “‘ What a fine genius I had 
when I wrote this!” Moreover, so little doubt existed with the 
Ministers of the day, and at Court, of his being the author, that the 
fact obstructed his promotion to a vacant bishopric. It savours, there- 
fore, of the bitterness of antipathy to take that from a man’s literary 
fame which stood in the way of his worldly success. And as to the 
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want of originality in the first thought of the “Gulliver ”—that of 
making the agents of disproportioned size, to suit the purpose of his 
satire—there can be no serious ground taken for detraction on that 
score ; for we must remember that this employment of the gigantic 
agency did not come from the corner-stone of Rabelais’s satire, whereas 
it constitutes both the groundwork and the entire elevation of that of 
Swift ; he has availed himself of a similar material, but he has made 
a totally different disposal of it. Is every one who writes an epic 
poem in twenty-four books, in the heroic stanza, with episode and 
simile interspersed, a copyist of Homer? And, lastly, and to dispose 
of the question of the “execution” of the “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
which Dr. Johnson pronounced to be so easy and mechanical—after 
he had wrenched the original invention from the author—it can only 
be said that we may look in vain for equal ease and propriety of 
action in the mechanism of the “ Rasselas,” or in the “ Voyage of 
Life,” in the /dr ; and with no greater hope of success for any 
originality in the allegory, the design, or the satire of either. It was 
as unwise as it was invidious in Dr. Johnson (himself so exposed to 
detraction) to adopt such a course for lessening a great man’s fame. 
The fact is, that the mere machinery of the “ Gulliver” (easy of 
achievement as it was in Dr. Johnson’s estimation) is so correct 
through all its proportions that this alone constitutes no small share 
of the merit of the work, and (united with the invention) it has 
become one of those effective levers that have pushed on the social 
world. 

The poetry of Swift has been wholly—at all events, in a great 
degree—eclipsed by the predominant excellence of his prose inven- 
tions and dissertations. The same strong sense, however, the same 
natural, indigenous diction, and the same caustic humour characterise 
his poetical effusions as his satires and essays. There is an austere 
drollery and a most pure vein of irony in some of the poems of Swift 
that are extremely amusing: and now and then we come upon a 
golden thread of pathos (unpremeditated and unaffected) which 
appeals at once to the tribunal of sentiment and good feeling. Swift 
was the poet of sterling, downright sense, and not of speculative 
fancy, or of excursive imagination. So little congeniality, indeed, 
has he with that higher region of poetry, that it must have been 
interesting to have heard what his mathematical, utilitarian mind 
would have to say about the “ Faérie Queene,” or the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” He would not have talked the amazing nonsense 
that Dr. Johnson did ; but, with the same hard cynical faculty, he 
would have bound them to the Procrustes’ bed of the French school 
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of criticism, and by that code he might, perhaps (while he showed 
that they “froved nothing”), have missed the subtleties in that mens 
divinior which can “ take the imprisoned soul and lap it in elysium.” 
Even in his wit, Swift is serious and saturnine—not sportive and 
wanton. He did not /augh at the follies and vices of mankind—he 
was never seen to laugh ; but he was impatient with them, and they 
made him angry. I know that there is an opinion prevailing with 
regard to the satires of Swift—most especially his prose ones—that 
they have an injurious tendency, inasmuch as they induce a degrading, 
and even desponding, sense of human nature. For my own part I 
do not feel this to be the case; and this feeling may arise from self- 
conceit, but more, I believe, from the sense I entertain of the dignity 
of the human creation. One exception I must allow, and that is, in 
the story of the Houynhyms and Yahoos; and that bitter satire, I 
suppose, was penned when the redeeming milk of hope and for- 
bearance with regard to his species had all but dried up in his 
nature. 

Through life Swift entertained a mortal hatred of conceit, mean- 
ness, hollow pride, and all assumption of grandeur. Throughout the 
progress of his career, whether he attended the levee of a Viceroy, or 
of a Prime Minister, or even that of Royalty itself, he displayed the 
same firm, uncompromising mien; and he identically confirms the 
estimate he made of his own character in the “Verses on His Own 
Death.” Here is an extract from them :— 

He never thought an honour done him, 
Because the Duke was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 

To talk with wits in dirty shoes ; 
Despised the fools in stars and garters, 
So often seen caressing Chartres.* 

He never courted men in station, 

Nor persons held in admiration ; 

Of no man’s greatness was afraid, 
Because he sought for no man’s aid. 
Though trusted long in great affairs, 
He gave himself no haughty airs ; 
Without regarding private ends, 

Spent all his credit with his friends, 
And only chose the wise and good, 

No flatterers—no allies in blood : 

But succour’d virtue in distress, 

And seldom failed of good success ; 





* For an account of this man, the reader is referred to the domestic history of 
the day. The specimen alluded to was a hideous moral monster. 
Vou. VII., N.S. 1871. GG 
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As numbers from their hearts must own, 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 
With princes kept a due decorum, 

But never stood in awe before ’em. 
He follow’d David’s lesson just : 

«In princes never put thy trust.” 
And would you make him truly sour, 
Provoke him with a slave in pow’r. 
Perhaps I may allow the Dean 

Had too much satire in his vein ; 

And seemed determin’d not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 
Yet malice never was his aim ; 

He lash’d the vice, but spared the name. 
No individual could resent 

Where thousands equally were meant. 
His satire points at no defect 

But what all mortals may correct ; 

For he abhorr’d the senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they jibe. 
He spared a hump, or crooked nose, 
Whose owners set not up for beaux. 
True, genuine dulness moved his pity, 
Unless it offered to be witty. 

Those who their ignorance confess’d 
He ne’er offended with a jest : 

But laughed to hear an idiot quote 

A verse from Horace learn’d by rote. 
He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a house for fools and mad ; 
And showed by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it so much. 


And he—poor fellow !—I believe, ended his days in his own asylum. 
In this same poem (on his death) there is a snapping satire upon the 
frivolity of high life, and upon the indifference with which his female 
friends will receive the news of his decease :— 


My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better learn’d to act their parts, 
Receive the news in doleful dumps :— 
The Dean is dead! (Pray, what is trumps ?) 
Then, Lord, have mercy on his soul! 
(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole.) 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall. 
(I wish I knew what king to call.) 
Madam, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend : 

No, madam, ’tis a shocking sight ; 
And he’s engaged to-morrow night : 
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My Lady Club will take it ill 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 

He loved the Dean—(I lead a heart)— 
But dearest friends, they say, must part. 
His time was come ; he ran his race; 
We hope he’s in a better place. 


His “ Rhapsody on Poetry,” comprising instructions to a dunce 
how to write verses with success, is one sustained irony throughout. 
It has much of the keen sarcasm of Butler; and, like the satires of 
that great wit, it is crowded with ludicrous and apt imagery, drawn 
from incongruous and remote sources. The following is one example, 
upon the application of the epithet :— 


And oft, when epithets you link 

In gaping lines to fill a chink ; 

Like stepping-stones to save a stride 
In streets where kennels are too wide ; 
Or like a heel-piece, to support 

A cripple with one foot too short ; 
Or like a bridge that joins a marish 
To moor-lands of a different parish— 
So have I seen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. 
So geographers in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


This is one of the closest imitations of Butler’s manner that I 
could refer to. But the preliminary instructions to the poetaster 
furnish the most perfect sample of Swift’s biting irony ; which poem, 
and the lines on his own death, may upon the whole be accounted 
his best verse productions ; and he himself thought so. Here are a 
dozen lines taken casually :— 


Your poem finish’d, next your care 
Is needful to transcribe it fair. 

In modern wit all printed trash is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dashes. 
To statesmen would you give a wipe, 
You point it in italic type. 

When letters are in vulgar shapes, 
*Tis ten to one the wit escapes : 

But when in capitals express’d, 

The dullest reader smacks the jest : 
Or else perhaps he may invent 

A better than the poet meant ; 

As learned commentators view 

In Homer more than Homer knew. 
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I have somewhere read that the mock eulogy upon the Court of 
George I., at the close of this satire, beginning, “Fair Britannia, in 
thy monarch blest,” was taken in good, sober earnest by the royal 
family, and that Swift assured Dr. King he had received their thanks 
for it. There is nothing remarkable in this when we remember the 
language of the birthday odes, from the Tudor down to the third in 
succession of the Guelph dynasty. A gentleman told me that being 
introduced at a party to one of the galaxy, the first thing the Poets 
Laureate said, was: “ Have you read my birthday ode to-day?” “ No, 
I have not, indeed.” “I am glad of it, for then I can talk with you.” 

If Swift wrote much that deserved to survive, and which will 
survive, to the latest posterity (for he is a British classic), he has also 
left a prodigious quantity that no mortal would care to look at twice. 
Few men perhaps, with equal grasp of mind, have written so much 
trumpery, and few so many ineffective, uninteresting, and nonsen- 
sical verses, as he. Fortunate for his executors and editors that he 
could not retrace his steps after quitting this world ; since they would 
assuredly have felt the weight of his indignation due to their intem- 
perate zeal in pouring out upon the public all the waifs and strays, 
scraps, odds and ends, tag-rag and bob-tail, scattered among his 
books and papers. If they had found a receipt for pickling cabbage, 
I verily believe that it would have been installed among his “ works.” 
Nevertheless, it is neither a fruitless nor a worthless employment to 
contemplate a mind like that of Swift during its carnival of negligence 
and frivolity. It is pleasant, in the first place, to notice the stern, 
unbending patriot, the haughty politician, who kept the Prime 
Minister, Oxford, at arm’s length, and sent him to Coventry till he 
had apologised for an affront that that lord had passed upon him ; for 
at the Queen’s levee he no more noticed that principal officer of the 
Government than if he had been Silver or Gold Stick ; and when 
alluding to the circumstance in his journal to Stella, he adds, in the 
spirit of an intellectual autocrat : “If we let these Ministers pretend 
too much, there will be no governing them.” ‘The man who bearded 
the Viceroy at his own levee in Dublin Castle, and made the roof 
ring with his indignant remonstrance at the unconstitutional acts of 
the English Parliament ; who, by his own robust sense, unflinching 
and uncompromising firmness of purpose, and integrity of principle 
reconciled a bickering and unstable Ministry, and, for months, 
forcibly, and by his own unaided genius, kept them at the political 
helm—the eminent Bolingbroke being one of them—it is pleasant, 
I say, to see such a sturdy spirit bending to the relaxations of a 
drawing-room dilettante ; writing Lilliputian odes, in lines of three 
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syllables ; Latin doggrels, puns and charades to Dr. Sheridan, and 
slip-shod verses from Mary the cook to the deaf old housekeeper. 
What pleasant humour in the poem, whether “ Hamilton’s bawn shall 
be converted into a barrack or a malt-house.” What a spirited) 
sketch of a militia captain, and how genuine (for that age) the 
soldiers’ oaths, and rough handling of the canonical cloth. What 
excellent travesty upon rural poetry, in what he styles a “Town 
Eclogue; or, London in a Shower.” What magniloquence, too, in the 
climax ! valuable, moreover, as a picture of London in the early part 
of the seventeenth century :— 


Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear their trophies with them as they go: 

Filths of all hues and odours seem to tell 

What street they sail’d from, by their sight and smell. 
They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 

From Smithfield or St. Pulchre’s shape their course, 
And in huge confluence joined at Snow-hill ridge, 

Fail from the conduit prone to Holborn bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts and blood, 
Drown’d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench’d in mud, 
Dead cats and turnip tops come tumbling down the flood. 


And lastly, how natural and easy the clack of Mary the cook- 
maid’s letter to Dr. Sheridan, with those prodigious Alexandrine 
lines, harmonising so happily with the female clatter. 


Well, if ever I see such another man since my mother bound my head! 

You a gentleman! marry come up, I wonder where you were bred. 

I am sure such words doesn’t become a man of your cloth; 

I wouldn’t give such language to a dog, faith and troth. 

Yes, you called my master a knave: fie, Mr. Sheridan! ’tis a shame 

For a parson who should know better things to come out with such a name : 
Knave in your teeth, Mr. Sheridan! ’tis both a shame and a sin; 

And the Dean, my master, is an honester man than you and all your kin: 
He has more goodness in his little finger than you have in your whole body :— 
My master’s a personable man, and not a spindle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 
And now, whereby I find you would fain make an excuse, 

Because my master one day in anger called you a goose ; 

Which, and I am sure, I have been his servant four years since October, 
And he never called me worse than ‘‘ sweetheart ’””—drunk or sober. 

Not that I know his reverence was ever concern’d to my knowledge, 
Though you and your come-rogues keep him out so late in your wicked college. 
You say you will eat grass on his grave—a Christian eat grass ! 

Whereby you now confess yourself to be a goose or an ass ; 

But that’s as much as to say that my master should die before ye. 

Well, well, that’s as God pleases, and I don’t believe that’s a true story ; 
And so say I told you so, and you may go tell my master; what care I? 
And I don’t care who knows it; ’tis all one to Mary ; 
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Everybody knows that I love to tell truth and shame the devil. 

I am but a poor servant ; but I think gentlefolks should be civil. 

Besides, you found fault with our victuals one day that you was here ; 

I remember it was on a Tuesday, of all days in the year. 

And Saunders, the man, says you are always jesting and mocking : 

** Mary,” said he, one day, as I was mending my master’s stocking, 

‘* My master is so fond of that minister that keeps the school ; 

I thought my master a wise man, but that man makes him a fool.”’ 

“« Saunders,” said I, ‘‘ I would rather than a quart of ale 

He would come into our kitchen, and I would pin a dish-clout to his tail.” 
And now I must go and get Saunders to direct this letter ; 

For I write but a sad scrawl; but my sister, Marget, she writes better. 
Well, but I must run and make the bed before my master comes from prayers ; 
And, see now, it strikes ten, and I hear him coming up the stairs ; 
Whereof I could say more to your verses if I could write written hand ; 
And so I remain in a civil way your servant to command, Mary. 


In these, his harmless relaxations, he comes before us in the 
character of a pleasant-tempered companion, who was too wise to 
disdain good feeling. In the same category (with a wholesome 
moral appended to them) may be included his “ Polite Conversa- 
tions,” “ Advice to Servants ;” and, at the fag-end of an essay, it were 
a sinister compliment to speak of his famous “ Martinus Scriblerus,” 
for I must come to a close. 

So little concern did this remarkable man evince for his literary 
fame that, of all his works, not one was subscribed with his name, 
except the letter upon the English language, and that he addressed 
to the Earl of Oxford, the Prime Minister. Not one of his most 
intimate friends was aware of his being the author of the “Gulliver's 
Travels.” Gay wrote over to him im Ireland, describing the sensa- 
tion the book was producing in all circles, telling him that even the 
publisher was ignorant of its author, and adding, “If you are the 
man, as we suspect, your friends have reason to feel disobliged at 
your giving them no hint of the matter.” Swift had none of the 
coquetry or pettiness of authorship ; he could afford to wait till the 
world found him out ; and he was even less regardful of the author’s 
pecuniary emolument ; for in one of his letters he declared that he 
never got a farthing for anything he had written, except once, and 
then he was mdebted to the vigilance of Pope; and even this sum 
he abandoned to his friend. It is plausible to infer that the history 
of authorship does not furnish a parallel to the extent of this sacri- 
fice. He never asked a favour (for himself) of king or statesman ; 
still less would he condescend to dandle palms with the critics. Swift 
was the most stubbornly proud man of his age ; and this bearing he 
supported in his tone of thought as well as action ; for, in directing 
his genius, he followed no man as a model. In short, he was not 
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only the most original, but, take him in all his phases of authorship, 
he was the most powerful and perhaps the most various writer of the 
century in which he flourished. 

To sum up his character in few words, he was, as Sir Walter Scott 
says in his Life of him, a compound of anomaly and paradox. He 
was a strenuous believer, and yet was refused a diocese through the 
instrumentality of the Archbishop of York, who told Queen Anne 
that she ought to be certain that the man she was going to create a 
bishop was a Christian. This opposition arose from his irrepressible 
spirit of satirical levity, both in speaking and writing. ‘The wonder 
is, that the Archbishop did not pronounce him a subtle Atheist. 

In his politics he adhered to the Tory party—he was a sublime 
Tory. And yet no man has said or done stronger things in behalf 
of democratic freedom. Had he adhered to his first party and prin- 
ciples, he would have been as sublime a Whig. He entertained a 
rugged antipathy to his countrymen; and yet he seized the first 
opportunity to vindicate their rights and liberties, and to rescue them 
from unjust oppression. And this he did after the most disgraceful 
outrages on their part offered to his own person. When he first 
went over to Dublin to occupy his living, the Whig party pursued 
him there ; and such was the coarse political spirit of the age that 
he was not unfrequently pelted with mud:as he walked the streets. 

He lay all his life under the stigma of being penurious (this charge 
arose from his being orderly and strict in the employment of his 
revenue), and yet he was greatly and secretly bountiful. 

_ He was avowedly the most classical writer of his day, and ‘yet he 
could not take his degree at college. 

He was the sole prop and stay of the Tory Administration; he had 
obtained promotion for numbers in the Church, and yet could not 
compass for himself the only place he desired. 

He was actuated by strong impulses of kindness and affection— 
upon one occasion hurrying into a closet to weep when he saw the 
pictures taken down at his friend Sheridan’s, who was removing from 
him ; yet this friend he arrested for debt, and broke the hearts of 
two amiable women, whom there is little doubt he sincerely respected, 
if not loved ; for all those poems to Stella, and that constant journal, 
proclaim him to have. been—for the time, at all events, and for a 
long time, too—a sincere man; or, indeed, he was an astounding 
and gratuitous hypocrite, a due that no one will be hardy enough to 
file against him. But, in fact, no man was more wilful, and less patient 
of dictation; and this, it may be, was the dormant seed in his nature, 
which in latter life, fungus-like, overgrew and smothered his reason. 
We may feel for him in his secret thoughts—which at times must have 
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been awful, since he evidently anticipated for years his own mental 
decay. He told Dr. Young—pointing to the blasted summit of a tree— 
that that was the way in which he himself should decline. With all his 
wilfulness and impatience, however, he would frequently, as an author, 
yield upon the tenderest points—that of deferring to the opinion of 
others. He struck out forty verses, and added the same number to 
one of his poems, in compliance with a suggestion of Addison’s. 
Upon another occasion he altered two paragraphs in a pamphlet in 
opposition to his own judgment; and when, after the publication, his 
adviser became sensible that the changes were to its detriment, and 
expressed his regret and surprise that they had been adopted, Swift, 
with all the indifference of conscious power, answered, “I made them 
without hesitation, lest, had I stood up for their defence, you might 
have imputed it to the vanity of an author unwilling to hear of his 
errors, and by this ready compliance I hoped you would at all times 
hereafter be the more free in your remarks.” 

He constantly manifests in his works—more especially in the latter 
ones—a bitter misanthropy; and yet in his “heart of heart” he 
was an enduring friend, a firm and devoted patriot, a foot-to-foot 
partisan, a bountiful patron. The fund he appropriated in small 
loans to assist needy traders and even the poor basket-women in the 
streets, which consisted of the first #500 he himself had saved, 
is a proof that his misanthropy was little more than a skin-deep irri- 
tation; and as sympathy begets sympathy, no man, perhaps (not even 
excepting the famous “ Agitator” of our own day—need I say Daniel 
O’Connell ?), possessed so absolute a dominion over the affections of 
the commonalty. When the Archbishop of Dublin publicly charged 
Swift with inflaming the people against him—‘“I inflame them!” 
retorted the triumphant dictator; “had I but lifted my finger they 
would have torn you to pieces.” Oh! truly, and indeed, we may 
parody Marc Antony’s eulogy of the great Brutus, and say of Swift— 
“This was the noblest ‘Tory’ of them all ”— 

All the “‘ party-mongers,” save only he, 

Did what they did in envy of “‘ Whiggery ;” 
He only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 


I cannot pursue my parody, and say: “ His life was gentle” (for it 
was anything but that); we may add, however :— 


The elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: Zhis was a man. 


Truly may we exclaim with Hazlitt, “ When shall we have another 
Rector of Laracor ?” 





REFLECTIONS IN A STALL. 


N a stall! Not a Cathedral one, where many a canon 
and dean has dreamed of a bishopric before now. We 
might fairly speculate how this phrase would have sounded 
in the ears of Garrick or Pritchard. Yet the history of 

theatrical sittings really reflects the history of the drama. A youth 
of the present generation would naturally suppose that it was in 
the essence of things that fashion and quality should always have 
found their place in those luxurious regions, and would stare to 
learn that, a hundred years ago, the nobility, on a night when Mr. 
Garrick acted, was delighted to obtain a not very comfortable seat on 
a long bench in the boxes. The Haymarket is, indeed, of the exact 
pattern of the old Drury Lane, as altered and improved by Garrick— 
a theatre constructed for hearing and seeing. To hear and see well 
we should be ona level with or raised above the players; and this, too, 
is necessary to give stage illusion fair play. But to be looking up out 
of a well, as it were, at faces and figures illuminated by a coarse 
glare, and to be brought so close as to see the daubed paint, the 
rude material of the dresses, &c., is surely fatal to theatrical enjoy- 
ment. It must be remembered that the old pit never sloped down 
into that deep trench where the tenants of the stalls are now placed. 
The heads of the foremost rows were formerly on a level with the stage. 
But as monster houses like old Drury Lane and Covent Garden were 
built, the boxes were too far off for good hearing and seeing, and the 
pit was accordingly invaded. The example was followed in smaller 
theatres—space under the boxes was “excavated,” in which the 
evicted pittites were herded, and the best paying and most encourag- 
ing supporters of the theatre were alienated. From these funereal 
caverns they obtain a dim and imperfect notion of what is going on. 
There was yet another reason for this intrusion. It was discovered that 
theatres offered prodigious advantages in other directions that could 
not be called dramatic. There were other purposes for which young 
creatures of beauty and fashion resorted thither besides seeing “a 
lot of musty old actors.” In these days of luxury and extravagance 
rich and costly dresses are not to be crushed up on benches—in 
inaccessible regions where neither admirer nor farti can conve- 
niently make his way. No manager could afford to dispense with such 
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patronesses. It did not matter what they came for, provided they 
came. The farterre was thrown open to them, and no ballroom could 
answer better ; for sitting, lounging, walking about, graceful folds of 
drapery, and exhibition to the best advantage, every opportunity was 
offered. The luxury, too, of these convenient seats has increased 
steadily. A simple chair, with which the beginning was made, was 
in itself a luxury, compared with the padded bench ; but since then it 
has developed into almost Eastern comfort. Something like a divan 
or ottoman has at last been reached—the broad seats of the St. 
James’s Theatre, into which you sink languidly, have reached per- 
fection in the superb blue and gold Louis XIV. faufeuils of the 
Opéra Comique. Bestowed on one of these agreeable divans, opera- 
glass in hand, we shall look out on the entertainment ; nor may the 
various purveyors suppose we shall be unhandsome enough to let 
the judgment be affected by the degree of luxuriousness in the 
respective seats. There is some merit in this declaration, as there 
have been many impartial judgments coloured by elements as little 
relative to the purpose in hand. 

The feature of the histrionic year will of course always be con- 
sidered the performance of the French companies. There has been 
no precedent for this invasion. Poor M. Raphael Félix, who had a 
monopoly of this exotic entertainment, finds himself elbowed, pushed 
forward, and obstructed by a crowd of competing entertainers. Half 
a dozen companies have visited us and shown us their powers, from 
the light skirmishers of the Fantaisies Parisiennes to the magnificent 
picked brigade of the Comédie Frangaise. All the finest works of 
the French repertory have been offered, with an opportunity for 
lessons in good acting, both for player and public, that will never again 
occur. The French comedians have, as a matter of right, the first 
place. Nothing can exceed the finish, solidity, and variety of their 
playing—three extraordinary perfections. In our country we only 
think of the actor, not of actors: we think of Mr. Sothern and Lord 
Dundreary, Mr. Toole and his “ Spitalfields Weaver ;” but here we 
have a corps : with plays that belong to that corps, and are acted by 
them only, and after the best and only fashion. What a school, and 
what opportunities for training ! They are servants of the State, certain 
of salary and pension. Their green room is more like a sa/on in a 
palace. They conserve the old dignified and classical traditions of 
Moliére’s time, and they play every kind of piece, from solid, classical 
comedy to the gayest, airiest, and most elegant trifle. All their plays 
are complete, distinct, ready at a day’s notice. They seem inde- 
pendent of scenery, beyond a modest indication of the locality; do 
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not care for letting down the curtain, and are wholly independent 
of an orchestra. The result is that, instead of feeling a want of these 
more or less vulgar accessories, we are impressed with a sense of 
elegance ; we feel, with a sort of awe, that we are in the presence of 
mind and grace, and interior refinement—something beyond those 
mean accessories of smeared paint, clumsy carpenter-work, and 
coarse canvas. We might appeal to any one who has been in that 
elegant house in the Rue Richelieu, of a crowded night, when it is 
filled with an audience that seems all of the same class, if something 
of this effect is not produced. About a hundred years ago we had a 
theatre as privileged, and Drury Lane, under Garrick’s direction, 
enjoyed the same prestige. Such days might return again if the 
drama were only officially recognised by the English State. 

This is no far-fetched idea. Music and Art are already thus 
officially patented and paid, and the huge establishment at South 
Kensington could be easily shown to be supported, in defiance of 
the new-fangled theories of State political economy. It might be 
fairly said that a State theatre, where pure acting was recognised and 
taught, where fine plays were acted, would be literally a branch of 
education, and would be an antidote to the coarse and indiscriminate 
performances that are swelling the cost and difficulties of education. 
The State is subsidising innumerable undertakings : it gives money 
to buy pictures, statues, furniture, music, buildings, schools, 
churches ; but a grant to a theatre is outside the functions of the 
State. Yet one day it will be recognised, as it was recognised in the 
days of old Greek tragedy, that fine playing is one of the cheapest 
and most effectual means of refining the masses, lessening crime, and 
turning the thoughts of the “people” from low, coarse ideas, to 
great and ennobling subjects. 

It is admitted that the enterprise of the two best companies— 
namely, that of the Comédie Frangaise, and of M. Félix at the Lyceum 
—has been pecuniarily successful. Indeed, the sight presented by 
the stalls at both houses, filled each night to overflowing by an 
elegant and fashionable audience, paying the very extravagant prices 
demanded, is something surprising, and creditable to the refine- 
ment and taste of the aristocracy. Beautiful girls, “cream of the 
cream,” of “high flight,” sit in those luxurious fawufeuils, as if in a 
gilded sa/on, and follow the progress of the light and airy story, 
smiling and laughing with at least all the air of comprehension. 
When the French lead off with a hearty burst, there is a safe guide. 

This remarkable society, no matter how Governments have changed, 
has survived all the accustomed Parisian convulsions. Revolutionists 
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and Communists might indeed sack the public buildings and level 
columns, but they could not drag down with ropes traditions and 
great playing. The line of great players has been steadily sustained, 
and is kept up to this very moment. It will be said that there is no 
Clairon or Le Kain alive now; but that is, after all, not such a pro- 
digious loss, if a loss at all. ‘A star,” as he or she is called, 
is nowadays degraded into a very vulgar money-making creature. 
Clairon, Le Kain, and Garrick did not go round to all the provincial 
towns, farmed out to a mere speculator, or sending on their own “ad- 
vance agent,” utterly careless as to the play, the scenery, the theatre, 
and the actors by which they were to be set off, and thinking only 
of the one grand point, to draw good houses. The good actor of our 
time must be corrupted by this undramatic system. For it should be 
remembered that going to look at an actor—‘ to see so and so,” as it 
is called—is a lowclass of entertainment, and falls within the show or 
dioramic order. The whole aim and object of the theatre should be to 
exhibit a f/ay, not the postures and expressions of a man or woman, 
however grand. The play it is that is written, and that is to be 
illustrated ; and it should be the first consideration. On the same 
false principle we now “go to hear the Rev. Mr. ,” and the cor- 
rupt fashion has become so established that even the righteous use 
the phrase and carry out the practice under the delusion that they are 
thus seriously making their souls. Bishop Butler could have told them 
from his “ Analogy” that this substitution of an illustration for the 
grand object that is to be illustrated would only steadily weaken and 
destroy their appreciation of the grand object itself. So, too, with 
the drama. Substituting admiration of the player for the admiration 
of the play will end in the destruction of both. On this ground we 
need not lament the absence of great “stars,” who might take the 
position that stars of a hundred years ago did. And there arises 
the curious phenomenon that though /A/ey were stars of far greater 
brilliancy than have ever been seen since, they did not extinguish 
the smaller luminaries around them, who, if anything, lost none ot 
their light, or rather shone more effectively. The star of to-day 
reduces all about him to darkness Cimmerian. Nay, it is the con- 
dition of his starship that this darkness sha// attend him—it makes 
his success. This phenomenon is to be explained by the reason 
given above, that the J/ays were formerly considered ; that a man 
like Garrick or Clairon could not be a star under the modern con- 
ditions, could not show off his true talent in that solitary, unaided 
fashion, but required the fine play and fine actors about him to 
give his full effect. 
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On these grounds the French Comedy, with Got, Favart, 
Delaunay, and Coquelin, has no need of a Garrick or Clairon. 
Who would not prefer to have this fine high level of excellence to 
the meagre and soz-disant¢ entertainment offered by the travelling stars ? 
Who would choose the services of a giant and half a dozen dwarfs 
rather than the steady assistance of seven low-sized men? In fact, 
this system of level is the true system. It is the system that has 
obtained whenever the stage has flourished in any country. 

While giving the highest praise to this distinguished company, 
it cannot be denied that there has been a certain decadence in 
the choice of their pieces; and the admission of certain ephemeral 
and weak pieces of the day will certainly react on the players. The 
rigorous adhesion to classical works, which had so long been their 
rule, had this advantage, that it guaranteed that there was stuff pre- 
sent to bring out and develop the finest gifts of acting. Some ot 
the pieces introduced into their repertory within the last few years 
have been of too special a character, too local, and perhaps too 
French ; and a remark of Kemble’s, made when he was in Paris, 
might be recalled with advantage. When he was claiming for Shake- 
speare that there was nothing in France to approach him, the name of 
Moliére was mentioned. “But,” said Kemble, “he is not French; 
he is of every country.” Such a piece as “Paul Forrestier,” repre- 
senting a depraved picture of Parisian manners, and representing 
nothing permanent, is an instance. To “ Mdlle. De Belle Isle” an 
objection might be made, though there is a good classical air over it. 
But, indeed, there is little room for finding fault; it is only appre- 
hension lest the slightest symptom that would lead to decay might 
rob us of one of the few excellent things left to us in our generation. 

It would take up too much space to go through the list of the 
various plays with which our Parisian friends have favoured us. ‘The 
system of criticism that now obtains in newspapers and reviews is a 
little too much of the “inventory” order. It deals with points and 
details, and general commendation ; rarely finds fault; and, above 
all, does not refer what it blames or praises to certain fixed principles 
of dramatic art. In the present instance it may be thought sufficient 
if we take a single play like “ M. Poirier’s Son-in-Law,” and from 
it illustrate some of the excellences of these great artists’ acting. 

Now, first for the play itself—and here occurs the reflection how 
large and cosmopolitan is the handling of the French writers. The 
plot is a little farcical; but the principles of humour on which it is 
founded elevate it. It is easy to see that much of the French 
theatrical humour is based on that of Molitre. There was present 
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to the author’s mind, before he began to write his piece, the contrast 
between wealth and vulgarity on one side, and rank and poverty on 
the other. A poor French Duke marries the daughter of a bourgeois, 
and condescends to live with his father-in-law. Now, we might easily 
imagine an average “hand,” thus furnished with these elements, 
“working” them in some such fashion as this. He would have all 
the arrogance of wealth ; the father-in-law boasting of riches, of his 
connection with his august son-in-law, who, in his turn, would be 
an unimportant character—tame and submissive. But the French 
writer takes a more natural view, and one founded far more on the 
probabilities of such a situation. The Duke brings his family pride 
and a subdued haughtiness ; whereas the bourgeois, who has expected 
to gain so much by securing such an illustrious son-in-law, finds him- 
self awed, and reduced to an inferior and submissive position. Here 
is a fresh dramatic element, in a species of surprise at the character 
being so different from what we expected. Even supposing that 
this was the view according to which the Duke’s character was to be 
handled, the conventional playwright would paint him as a super- 
cilious exquisite, pointedly saying rude things which would make the 
audience laugh, making “hits” at “ the old soap-boiler” and his trade, 
whatever it was, and furnishing a very smart and “ epigrammatic” 
tone to the dialogue. For such is the safe and ready rule by which a 
character is to be conveyed to the audience ; every sentence must 
supply something supercilious or haughty ; there is to be nothing left 
to inference, no unconscious revealing of character, which is the true 
way—in real life, at least—by which a dominant passion or pursuit 
will show itself. At every moment the theme must be emphasised. 

The French writer had the true model ready to his hand in 
Molitre’s plays, where every sentence spoken is humorous, not from 
its containing a smart thing, but from the distinct reference to the 
broad lines of character. A rustic bourgeois there is not always talking 
of his money, or showing his love for rank in set phrases pointing at 
such a subject. He will use indifferent phrases, of perhaps no 
special colour, but which are yet, as we feel, precisely what a 
bourgeois wou/d use in reference to such matters. In a word, a man 
who has been under certain conditions will view matters which have 
no relation to those conditions after a fashion that will harmonise ; a 
fashion which can be divined only by deep knowledge of human 
character, but which, when divined, is acknowledged at once. We 
have dwelt thus long on this matter because it illustrates the 
principle which guides the acting of these great artists, especially 
that of M. Got. 
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We say nothing of his consummate and refined tact in dress, 
removed from the conventional exaggeration of the English stage. 
There, a character-part must be dressed after the authorised laws. 
But it is quite evident that the principle of M. Got and his fellows 
is not to think of how they are to repeat and make effective par- 
ticular passages, so as to get immediate funny effect out of each, 
but to devote their thoughts to the general conception of the whole, 
and trust to habit or instinct for the effect of particular passages. A 
man who has ‘searched the innermost recesses of the bourgeois 
character, who has learned how such feel and think upon particular 
occasions, and who has besides acquired what is akin to technical 
manipulation in a painter, viz., skilful powers of expressing what he 
wishes to express, will be full of a sort of instinct or inspiration. It 
is this general feeling which makes dress, tones, and gestures all 
characteristic and suitable. As we looked on these scenes, and saw 
the figures moving to and fro with quiet ease, it seemed that the 
front of some private dwelling had been taken off, and we were 
privileged to be present. 

The nobleman, as played by Bressant—who seemed a little stiff in 
the lower limbs—was founded on the true reading of a true noble- 
man’s character in such a situation. Only “a cad” would indemnify 
himself for his supposed degradation by sneers and contempt ; or at 
least the English playwright would be obliged, by the rigorous laws 
of stage business, to allow the actor to develop the character 
allotted to him by such conventional means. But in real life the 
nobleman who found this position irksome would betray it in a 
weariness of manner, a good-natured toleration, and a contempt 
which he wished to suppress, but which escaped him, ma/lgré /ui, at 
every turn. In Bressant’s playing this was evident, even in his 
bearing. He was always good-humoured and polite, always indulging 
in his little joke, sometimes provoked and irritated at the pecu- 
liarities of his deau-pere, and conveyed the idea that he was 
exerting himself to accept all, and overlook what was uncongenial 
to his breeding and habits. This sort of patronage in its turn 
reacted on the bourgeois, M. Poirier, and brought out a new develop- 
ment in the character: an irritation at the implied patronage, a wish 
to resent, and yet a difficulty in doing so. Thus it is that true acting 
becomes, as it were, like two mirrors placed opposite one another, 
reflecting each other’s reflections. ‘The contrast between these two 
characters is delightful—the one patronising, extravagant, allowing 
all his debts to be paid by the deau-pere, yet never seeing that there is 
an obligation : the other good-hearted, and willing to be liberal, yet 
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galled to the quick at every turn by this genuine coolness and 
high-bred complacency. These characters are, indeed, the comedy 
itself, and the climax is reached when the bourgeois, irritated beyond 
endurance, determines that all must end, and demands an explana- 
tion with mon gendre. This interview was simply delicious—complete 
as a dramatic spectacle. Even as the nobleman entered, careless, 
smiling, bored, prepared to submit politely to the necessary infliction, 
we see by anticipation in the very bearing of the two all that is to 
follow. A more natural and dramatic passage could not be conceived 
than what succeeds. When the bourgeois had seated himself and was 
about beginning, a little bit of by-play on the nobleman’s part, meant 
to express unconscious indifference, is worth noting. He seats him- 
self with a light jest ; then, determining to be comfortable under the 
infliction, draws over a high stool on which to rest his feet. This 
attitude he does not find easy, and a better arrangement is 
evidently occupying his mind, when the other begins, solemnly, 
“Mon gendre, quand vous m’avez faites l’honneur” He then 
has to stop abruptly, for the gendre is just getting the stool right, 
and says, with satisfaction, “ Voila! Allez!” There is evidently no 
impoliteness in this ; it seems to both audience and bourgeois sheer 
carelessness and absorption in quite another matter. Now, to con- 
vey the same idea with our writers, there would be a conventional 
series of motions : walking to the window, whistling, looking at the 
ceiling, interruptions, hands in pockets, &c.; a sort of delivery of 
the idea in the rough concrete, as it were, to make it as plain as 
possible to the limited capacity of the audience. This may seem a 
trifling point ; but it illustrates as well as another the true principle 
of perfect playing. 

A French cook, Vatel, was played by Coquelin with singular 
humour ; and it is worth recording that a simple change of expression, 
after a sort of facial struggle—and this was literally all—was greeted 
by the audience with a burst of applause. Would that some of our 
players had been there to see this instructive phenomenon! It 
would appear incredible to them. The situation was this. The 
bourgeois, in a rage, had summoned the chef, who had prepared a 
magnificent menu, “pdtage & la Concordat,” all at the expense 
of the host. In a fury the latter strikes out all the dainties, 
seriatim. As the first disappears and some ordinary dish is sub- 
stituted, the chef winces, frowns, recollects himself, and as he 
thinks with delight of the triumphs of his skill which still 
remain, begins to smile with complacent enjoyment. It was this 
series of exquisite facial transitions that extorted the applause, 
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and the audience read in his face the struggle of these contending 
emotions. 

But what shall be said of that finished little piece of De Musset’s, 
“On ne Badine par avec l’Amour,” or its surpassing performance by 
Favart and Delaunay? It was described in the critiques of the 
time, and the terrible effect of the last situation, the awful reality, 
the horror and expectancy that settled on the audience, was a 
spectacle in itself. Yet here was nothing beyond a simple painted 
scene; no house on fire; no stabbing, or combat, or escape; 
nothing but simple acting ; which, however, lifted all present to a 
world high above the tawdry arts of canvas and timber framing. 
Just as at the Adelphi Theatre the “terrific leap” of the Monk 
Claude Frollo from the ‘Tower of Notre Dame is duly placar ded 
and pictured, and draws crowds; yet, in Victor Hugo’s story, the 
very conception of that monk and his struggles is far more 
emotional, and causes a deeper interest, than mere sensational 
vulgarity. 

While saying so much for the French Comedy, it would be unfair 
to pass over the other foreign actors who have visited us. The chief 
success of the other theatres has been ‘‘ Nos Intimes,” which has 
been immensely popular at the Lyceum. The genuine humour of 
this piece, with the drollness of the actors, amply deserved such 
recognition. The motive was that of a benevolent country gentleman 
who is in the habit of giving a general invitation to friends “to come 
down and stay with him,” an invitation which is accepted at a time 
when he but little expects to see them. The dramatic art in this 
piece is the surprise from the character of the guests, who, instead 
of being elaborated into sycophants, or obsequious or humorous 
retainers, after the “regulation” fashion, are grumbling, dissatisfied 
people, who bring the master of the house to account, complain 
angrily of his behaviour, find fault with everything. It being a French 
play, every one can quite divine the attitude of the deau jeune homme, 
who is sick, and tended by a charming garde malade in the shape 
of his host’s wife. The exertions of this gentleman tocarry out his 
dishonourable purpose, the well-known revolting scene in the third 
act, the clever devices of the friendly doctor to prevent the husband 
making the discovery, seemed, however, to have quite another air 
since the war of last year. It is fair proof of how powerfully the 
- stage reflects the manners and life of the day that the whole 
seemed out of key, and fassé. The reflection occurred that men 
of such plays, who, under the disguise of sentiment, /’amour, and 


even honour, are shown as scheming, intriguing to carry out their 
Vou. VII., N.S. 1871. H H 
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dishonourable designs in the house of the man who was sheltering 
them, represented the men who had made such a contemptible 
figure in the recent war; and it seemed natural that those who had 
devoted their lives to such a contemptible passion in boudoirs and 
drawing-rooms should make an equally contemptible show in the 
field. It is to be hoped that with this lesson we shall have finished, 
for a time at least, with this. choice of subject as a motive of dramatic 
interest. 

This play suggests another characteristic of French humorous 
acting, viz., the quaint and comic look the faces of French actors 
acquire. This is not from “ making up ;” it comes from within, not 
from without. The actor, in short, so fills himself with the humour of 
the character, puts so much expression into his face, that his very 
features, from the exertion, grow mobile, and obey. Of course our 
own players can “work” their faces and features, and work them 
comically ; but this is. mechanical and muscular—the other is the 
result of spirit and mind. But on this text we might expatiate end- 
lessly. It seems harsh to insist so much on the comparison, but it 
must be said—our own players, with the best intentions, and excellent 
training in some cases, are inferior; and for this reason—they 
follow wrong principles and a wrong system. They do not pierce 
deep enough; comic tones, gestures, and grimaces, are all only 
means to an end; they mistake these for the end. This could be 
illustrated from a point where there has been some improvement of 
late—namely, in the personation of gentlemen. But even this is 
growing conventionalised. From the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
downwards is growing up a legitimatised notion of a stage gentleman 
in dress and manners, which one actor copies from another, and 
if he imitates it tolerably well, he is considered successful. But the 
true and French fashion of playing a gentleman—as Bressant did 
his nobleman— is to conceive the character of a gentleman; the 
dress, bearing, manner, all flow from this. Of course it is difficult 
for us to follow this process, but it is the recipe of the French 
artist. 

Percy FITZGERALD. 





COME DOWN TO MY MEXICAN SEAS, 


OME to my sun land! Come with me 
To the land I love ; where the sun and sea 
Has. Are wed forever : where palm and pine 
Are filled with singers ; where tree and vine 
Are voiced with prophets ; Oh, come, and you 
Shall sing a song with the seas that swirl 
And kiss their hands to the cold white girl, 


To the marble moon in her mantle of blue. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Vera Cruz, Mexico. 





BYGONE CELEBRITIES. 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


IV.—SaMUEL IRELAND, AND HIS “SHAKESPEARE” MANUSCRIPTS 
—Dr. PARR, WHO KNELT DOWN TO THEM—TREATMENT OF 
NAPOLEON AT St. HELENA—Sir Hupson LowE—Baron Las 
Cases, &c., &c. 


© Y posterity becomes, in some instances, either confused or 
= ) inadequate, and now and then as inconsistent as unjust. 
gies We need not go back to the truth about Epicurus— 
his precepts and his life—and then point out that ever since :— 


Xs AME is by no means impartial, and the verdict of 


All those who talk of Epicurus’ sty, 
Prove that posterities agree to lie. 

Every student of history and biography will call to mind many 
instances of men who are handed down to us with over-rated estima- 
tion, while others of equal or greater merit have been recorded with 
faint praise, if not allowed to lapse into comparative oblivion. How 
little is the towering grandeur and dignity of George Chapman recog- 
nised by writers of our time! His dramatic writings are scarcely known 
to modern readers, and his spirit-fraught translation of Homer is never 
mentioned, while Pope’s elegant but monotonous paraphrase is 
constantly reprinted. Who ever quotes or alludes to the scenes of 
terrible passion and power in the tragedies of John Webster? Only 
the readers of the old English dramatists know anything of the man ; 
if his Christian name is omitted, the majority of general readers of 
our day will be very likely to confound him with the veteran 
manager of the Haymarket. Is Defoe adequately appreciated, except 
for a single work ?—while every year we have new editions, illustrated 
and applauded afresh, of the text-ridden “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of 
Bunyan, which scarcely anybody ever does or can read through after 
the period of childhood or early youth, when the imagination was so 
vividly impressed with the undoubted force and beauty of several of 
its graphic descriptions. How much and how justly admired are the 
ballads and poems of young Chatterton—whose sad end is so 
constantly quoted as that of “the sleepless soul that perished in his 
pride”—and he is handed down to us as the marvellous boy; 
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while the name of young Samuel Ireland, who at the same age 
committed a similar literary forgery, is never mentioned without 
opprobrium, and very rarely mentioned at all. The former wrote 
poems in close imitation of the style of the monk Rowley ; the latter 
wrote a play and several other pieces in close imitation of Shake- 
speare. These two boys, each of the age of about eighteen, put 
forth their productions as discoveries of old original manuscripts ; 
and all the so-called “best judges,” with a very few exceptions, 
pronounced them authentic and of the most intrinsic merit. As to 
the genius of the two boys, young Ireland was certainly not in any 
degree to be compared with Chatterton ; but this is not the question. 
Each of them pretended to have found some old original manu- 
scripts, and no doubt the idea of “forgery ” and wrong-doing in any 
serious sense had never been intended—probably such a view of 
the act had never crossed their minds. But having done it, and 
found the effect surpass all they had anticipated, they were afraid at 
once to confess the truth, and allowed themselves to be carried on 
with the force of the circumstances they had, in some sort innocently, 
created. But one has been forgiven and admired ; the other was 
persecuted or held in odium through life, and has not been forgiven 
in his grave. 

Why this odium has been attached only to young Ireland is quite 
explicable, as it seems to me. In the case of Chatterton, men of 
distinction did not peril their judgments nor hotly enter into contests ; 
and the melancholy suicide of the poor young poet, together with his 
undoubted genius, disarmed all hostility, and has cast a pathetic 
interest over his memory. But young Ireland was said to. have 
“taken in” some of the first men of the day (z¢., they took them- 
selves in, by pretending to a judgment which they did not possess), 
and a hot contest ensued—-Dr. Parr, the great Greek scholar, heading 
the enthusiastic party of believers in the authenticity of the newly- 
discovered manuscripts of Shakespeare, and John Kemble heading 
the party who pronounced them spurious. 

In early youth I chanced to make the acquaintance: of Samuel 
Ireland at a bookseller’s shop in the Hampstead Road. He was then 
somewhat in years, but a strikingly handsome man ; and with a mass 
of iron-grey hair hanging over the collar of a dark blue frogged and 
braided coat, he had very much the appearance of a sun-browned 
general officer. He had been residing for many years in Paris. Of 
his boyhood’s error and its injurious consequences, he often used to 
relate many interesting anecdotes. 

Ireland told me that the idea of manufacturing these manuscripts 
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first occurred to him from a wish to surprise and delight his father, 
who was a sort of antiquarian idolater of everything connected with 
Shakespeare. What pleasure it would give his father to possess an 
original manuscript in the handwriting of Shakespeare !—and, next, 
he thought, how much greater this would be if the manuscript were a 
new historical play! A very curious piece of sophistical reasoning, 
but quite intelligible, especially as he intended eventually to divulge 
the truth. 

So he set to work with great assiduity and secrecy. First, he 
practised the imitation of the handwriting of Shakespeare, and found 
this very difficult. He did it best by writing with his left hand, which 
gave, as he said, a sort of awkward, straggling sprawl, that bore 
considerable resemblance ; eventually, however, he accomplished the 
imitation with his right hand. The antiquated spelling and 
phraseology, of course he got from one of the earliest editions, and 
other books of that age. He wrote with tobacco-water, to give 
antiquity to his “ink,” then hung the sheets from a nail inside the 
chimney; and in four-and-twenty hours the manuscript looked 
three hundred years old. By way of establishing the “fact” he 
spared no time or pains in searching book-stalls for any ancient and 
good-for-nothing books of the time of Shakespeare, so that he might 
tear out any blank page that chanced to have a water mark, or 
any other stamp or positive indication of the period; and upon 
this he wrote in his tobacco-water, and placed it in a conspicuous 
position in his newly-discovered “ original” manuscript. Poor young 
Chatterton was no match for young Ireland as to all these extremely 
clever details ; for which the latter has been scouted all the more. 
This distinction is natural enough, but not quite just, inasmuch as the 
former did his best to counterfeit the poems of the monk Rowley. 

This newly-found play “by the immortal bard” was entitled 
“Vortigern and Rowena.” There were fragments of other plays, not 
necessary to particularise ; but each of them might very well have a 
strong family likeness to Shakespeare, as they were full of ingeni- 
ously contrived paraphrases, with here and there a plagiarism of half 
a line, or a peculiar phrase, thus making Shakespeare appear to 
repeat himself. As this is just what Shakespeare does not do, it was 
one of the worst features of the case, to my thinking ; but it all 
helped to deceive “the learned.” The play made a great sensation 
in literary and theatrical circles, and arrangements were made for its 
production at Covent Garden (if I recollect rightly), the principal 
part being played by John Kemble. The great actor protested 
against the whole thing ; but in those days there was due discipline, 
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and no “ particular star” was permitted to outshine the management 
on any night whatever. Meantime, emboldened by success and the 
delight manifested by his father, young Ireland increased the enchant- 
ment of his parent by the further “discovery,” among some old 
rubbish-papers in a mouldy box in a loft, of a “love-letter from 
Shakespeare to Anne Hathaway,” and also of “a profession of faith.” 
Now, ¢hese are the things, profanely interfering with the most sacred 
private feelings and thoughts of one of the greatest characters of 
history, which render the act of young Ireland so much more repre- 
hensible than that of Chatterton, who only committed a “iterary 
forgery. But there was another circumstance which occurred at the 
time, that brought down accumulated and personal vengeance 
upon the head of the boy, and of the man in after-life. 

Amidst a select assemblage of /iterati at the house of Mr. Ireland 
(the father), the manuscript of Shakespeare’s “profession of faith” 
was examined with profound reverence, and then read aloud by Dr. 
Parr, nobody fora moment doubting the authenticity. Dr. Parr, who 
had a strong lisp, then turned to the happy father of the fortunate 
son, and addressed him in these memorable words :—“ Mithter Ire- 
land! the litherary, theological, and poethical worlds are deeply 
indebted to you. Thir, thith ‘Profethion of Faith’—what, what, 
thir, thall we thay to it? Our Churth thervith ith very fine, and our 
Litany ABOUNDTHS with beauthies; but Aerefh a man—in thith 
thimple compothithion—hath dithtanthed them all!” There was a 
pause of reverential delight. Dr. Parr then added :—“ Let me kith 
the handwriting of the immortal Thwan of Avon!” So saying, Dr. 
Parr went down upon one knee, if not both, and kissed the manu- 
script, which, said Ireland, “I had only written a few days before, and 
had not long taken out of the chimney, where it had attained the 
proper age.” 

“When I saw this act of recognition,” said Ireland, “and by the 
most learned man of his day, or so considered, and I—a boy of 
eighteen—it so confounded and alarmed me at what I had done that 
I went into the window recess, and laid my head down upon the 
window sill, not knowing where I was. To confess the deed I dared 
not. What would my father say to me? Besides, he would have 
been regarded as an accomplice ; it would have been his ruin !” 

And now the great historical play of “ Vortigern and Rowena,” by 
William Shakespeare, was announced for representation at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, with the pomp and parade of the 
playbills about this wonderful new discovery, and with the great John 
Kemble in the principal part, notwithstanding his protest against the 
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whole thing. However, all the playgoers in London being much 
more than usually excited, the house on the first night was crowded 
from the floor to the very ceiling. But if a leading actor could not, 
in that day, prevent a piece from being accepted at a theatre, nor 
refuse to play the principal part, it seemed to be quite forgotten 
that, on a first night, he could very easily cause it to be damned ; 
and this, apart from all question of its authenticity or its intrinsic 
merits. 

The play opened amid a dead hush of silence. Not a word 
was to be lost. It progressed well up to the third, if not the fourth, 
act. And then John Kemble had to deliver the finest passage in the 
play, which was an apostrophe to Death, as a duly humbling thought 
with reference to an earthly King—quite in the vein of Shake- 
speare. After alluding to all the King’s pomps and vanities, the lines 


Tan :— 
And when this solemn mockery is o’er, 
Thou tak’st him by the foot, and upwards so, 
Till from his heart, &c. 


This was the passage which proceeded to describe how Death 
gradually turned a King into poor cold clay and nothingness ; but 
Kemble made a pause after “this solemn mockery is o’er.” The 
audience, being accustomed to long and imposing pauses from John 
Kemble, waited with becoming respect for the conclusion of the 
speech ; instead of which Kemble repeated the line, with marked 
emphasis :— 

And when ¢his solemn mockery is o’er! 

Perhaps this was a preconcerted signal for the opposition party, in 
case the play should not be damned in the previous acts. Howbeit, a 
contest and storm instantly commenced, which rose to sucha height, 
and was so prolonged, that the green curtain had to be dropped. 
The manager (Elliston) rushed about wildly, and almost seized 
Kemble, to shake him, exclaiming, “ How dare you, sir—how dare 
you damage this magnificent property ?"—sharing the meaning of 
“ property ” between the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, and the lost 
profits of the new historical play by Shakespeare. But the tempest 
was continued outside the walls ; and when it was announced for 
repetition, and large advertising posters were pasted up, there 
appeared written under them in great chalk letters, “‘ To be followed 
by the Farce of ‘My Grandmother!’”* The play was never again 





* On further recollection, I think John Kemble contrived to get this into the 
play-bills. 
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produced, and young Ireland fled from his father’s house, and 
published his ‘‘ Confessions.” 

The youth of the delinquent, who had shown so effectually what 
Hazlitt calls “the ignorance of the learned,” was never taken into 
consideration, and after suffering persecution and many privations in 
his efforts to retrieve a disastrous step and obtain literary engage- 
ments, young Ireland left the country and settled himself in France. 
While on his rambles he chanced to meet with the pretty widow of 
Admiral B , who speedily fell in love with him. They were 
married soon after, went to Paris, and, by mutual consent, enjoyed 
themselves amidst all its gaieties, and spent every farthing they 
possessed in a very short time. During various struggles to make a 
living, Ireland became au excellent French scholar, and eventually 
displayed this by emulating his first unforturtate success in England. 
He now published the love-songs of the poet “ Chatelat to Mary 
Queen of Scots,” which were assumed to be, and generally believed 
to be, authentic. One or two of these compositions I have seen, 
and found them to be full of tender elegance. No wonder the 
booksellers caught at them. After a time, Ireland got himself pre- 
sented to Napoleon I., and had some appointment given him in one 
of the public libraries. With the fall of the most-admired and best- 
abused genius of his age, Ireland suddenly left Paris—“ had to fly,” 
he said—and came to London. Here he quickly engaged in miscel- 
laneous literature, and, in especial, with reference to the eventful life 
of his great French patron. Among other things, he edited a series 
of “Napoleon Anecdotes,” many of which were announced as 
original. The little volumes were very successful, and the supply 
only ceased with the demand. It appeared, now and then, as 
though there had been a convenient factory of interesting memoirs 
at the editor’s command. The biographical fountain never got dry. 
On the contrary, it always sparkled, warbled, or gravely murmured 
with heroism, practical wisdom, searching wit, magnanimity, states- 
man-like prognostics, and judicious patronage. Why not? The 
subject offered a fair field for all these rich gleanings. And if occa- 
sionally anything dropped in which was not quite true, it was 
precisely that kind of thing which might have been extremely true. 

Ireland at this time was living with his wife and daughters at 
Camden Town. He was naturally of a genial spirit, and a long 
residence in Paris had given a fine tone of lively French elegance to 
the whole family. He evidently preferred the society of young 
people, and at his house were met artists and ar/zs¢es of various kinds, 
all “on their promotion,” and students in literature, poetry, and 
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science; together with a racy sprinkling of French and Spanish 
political refugees—all singing agreeably, or playing the guitar. 
Among these was the Marquis de Maubreuil, the least genial of the 
visitors ; the young Baron Las Cases (son of Count Las Cases, author 
of the “St. Helena Journal”) ; Balsir Chatterton, the late harpist to 
the Queen ; several students of the Royal Academy, and among 
them Sam D , son of the painter of the ‘“‘ Death of Nelson ;” 
also, the Hon. G—— F , a near relation of the Earl of A : 
Dr. Stone, at that time celebrated for his attack upon the phreno- 
logists ; and a nice floral sprinkling of young-lady aspirants in paint- 
ing and music. The “board” was always merry, hospitable, kindly, 
and presented that sort of easy art-life so rarely found in England. 
If the principal dish at supper consisted of roasted apples or baked 
pears, with side-plates of tomatoes and radishes, there were no 
apologies. If the salad-bowl had been broken in the morning, there 
was a capital salad served in a cracked soup-tureen, or something 
else. But no foolish apologies. The thing furnished a subject of 
merriment. 

Ireland was not eloquent, but he had a good flow of words ; some- 
times “talked like a book ;” and often expressed himself with great 
energy and a special gesticulation that most people would consider 
rather extravagant. For instance, having a fine fall of iron-grey hair, 
he would suddenly enhance his delivery by raising both hands, with 
his fingers grasping his hair on each side, so that those who saw this 
for the first time, made sure he was about to tear out two handfuls. 
He varied his alarming effects by occasionally setting one leg and 
foot at work upon the floor with a short, nervous, up-and-down 
action, noiseless in itself, but making everything shake upon the 
table ; and sometimes the whole room shook. One day he beckoned 
a young man aside who had recently left the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and closing the door of his study, said to him, in an 
under-tone full of vague meanings— 

“You have read ‘ A Voice from St. Helena’ ?” 

“T have,” replied the cadet. 

“ And the ‘ Journal of Count Las Cases’ ?” 

a 

“ My G—d, sir, did you ever”—(up went both hands, like wild 
claws, into his hair)—“ did you ever read such things before in your 
life ?” 

“T certainly never did.” 

“Now, apart from country—sinking the question of English and 
French, and merely looking at it as the treatment of a great, a 
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noble, a once all-powerful foe—isn’t it enough to make the blood 
boil—the blood boil, sir !—to read of such atrocities of persecution 
as the great Napoleon experienced from that gaoler, Sir Hudson 
Lowe ?” His eyes flashed, his cheek and forehead flushed, the clutch- 
ing fingers were slowly withdrawn from his hair, and the right knee 
began to work rapidly up and down, till the pens, pen-wiper, paper- 
knife, and every other light article danced upon the table. 

“Tt certainly was by no means to the honour of England,” 
said the juvenile soldier, after a pause. 

“‘ Honour !—an eternal disgrace !—the whole country disgraced by 
this one man. Wouldn’t you like to see him shot ?” 

“Well, no ; I dare say he thought he was doing his duty, and 
under very trying circumstances ; though he did it shockingly at 
times.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to see him horsewhipped ?” 

“By one of the Emperor’s relations ?” 

“ By anybody, sir !” 

“Pardon me, no; only by some one who”——— 

“Who felt a deep interest in the Emperor. He slowly and tor- 
mentingly murdered the Emperor. Wasn’t he murdered by inches ? 
Yes, you would like to see one of his dearest and most devoted 
friends and followers—one of the voluntary companions of his exile 
—cane, thrash, horsewhip that State gaoler !” 

**T don’t know that I should like to see it.” 

“ But you would have no objection to hear of such a thing ?” 

“I certainly should not.” 

“Would you give” (here the sole of one foot began to work a 
powerful vibration upon the floor.) ‘ Would you give some help to 
such an act ?” 

“What act ?” 

“A consummation so devoutly to be wished.” 

“What consummation, Mr. Ireland ?” 

“‘ Horse-whipping.” 

“Help one gentleman to horse-whip another ?” 

“No, no, not exactly that. I mean help in the sense of saving 
the avenger—the castigator—from the lash of the Law, if the State 
gaoler won’t fight.” 

“T don’t know. Let me understand.” 

“You shall—you shall! My G—d !—yes, Mr. Richard!” (Here 
both hands went up into his hair.) ‘Yes, you may well wish to 
understand. But it will be done—done, sir !” 

“‘ By whom ?—one of the Napoleon family, of course.” 
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“Not of his family.” (Here the foot began a strong vibration.) 
* But one of his companions in exile.” 

“The old General ?” 

“No, not him.” 

“The French savan ?” 

“No, not the savan.” 

“ Barry O’Meara, then?” (Here the vibration of the foot became 
audible.) , 

“No, Mr. Richard.” 

“ Count Las Cases ?” 

“You have it. Count Las Cases—but vicariously.” 

“ Horse-whip a man vicariously, Mr. Ireland?” 

“The Count is too much in years, and it would not do to riskk—to 
risk ” 

“The horse-whip changing hands ?” 

“Exactly so; but Baron Las Cases, the Count’s son, will be the 
vicar. You've met him here?” 

“Yes, once.” 

“ He will do it.” 

Ireland at this period had chambers for literary business in 
Clement’s Inn, and here he, and one or two more, concocted the 
entire plan, of which the ladies at Camden Town were to be kept in 
perfect ignorance till all had been accomplished. It would occupy 
too much space to narrate how they hired three hackney coaches, 
two of which were to contain foreign friends who were to do nothing 
and know nothing, but drive off in different directions at a certain 
signal ; how they waylaid the doomed State gaoler ; how Baron Las 
Cases, armed with a light riding whip, waited till a carriage door was 
opened, and a gentleman alighted on his arrival to dinner; how 
the desired event took place, and the agile performer rapidly 
sprang up the stone steps, and threw his card into the passage 
after the heels of the retiring personage ; how the operator hastily 
entered one of the hackney coaches (the third) close to the 
railings of a green enclosure of the square—getting out of the door 
on the other side immediately, and slowly walking away, while that 
coach and the others drove off in haste; how a choice party of five 
met at Ireland’s chambers in Clement’s Inn, some hours after, to a 
most exciting supper, at which we all talked and laughed, sotto voce 
at the same time, and tried to eat and drink, but were in too wild 
a state of hilarity, as well as apprehension of the police—besides 
preparations for the Baron’s escape out of England—to listen, enjoy, 
or understand anything. Altogether it was a boyish affair, and yet 
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with a touch of the “historical,” of which Ireland made the most. 
His geese were always swans, at least; and upon this occasion they 
were imperial eagles. The address of Baron Las Cases, on the card 
he threw into the passage, was at the Hotel de , Calais, where he 
was to await with his seconds the arrival of Sir Hudson. To gethim 
safe on board a certain fishing smack, attired as a fisherman, but look- 
ing far more like a handsome young smuggler in a French vaudeville, 
was safely accomplished at about five in the morning, after driving 
about for two hours very slowly in every direction but the one 
intended, by the device of Ireland, who acted as strategist throughout 
the affair, till the flying fisherman stepped into a boat at the foot of 
Wapping Old Stairs. It is hardly necessary to say that Sir Hudson 
did not consider himself bound to avail himself of the address on 
the card thrown into the passage. 





AMONGST THE DOGS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


T is somewhat surprising that a Dog Show was never held at 
the Crystal Palace prior to 1870. The building has been 
used for almost every imaginable purpose during the past few 
years, and when Ashburnham Hall was “tried and found 

wanting,” and the inhabitants of “ merrie Islington” raised an effec- 
tual protest against the “baying the moon” which annually took 
place in that locality, we wonder that the promoters of the Show did 
not at once take refuge at Sydenham. Such a step never seems to 
have occurred to them, and so for some time London offered no 
prizes for dogs, and Birmingham was without a rival. Last year, 
however, chiefly owing to the exertions of the Earl of Caledon, the 
Rev. J. Cumming Macdona, Messrs. Murchison and Shirley, and a few 
other gentlemen, arrangements were made with the Crystal Palace 
Company, and a very large exhibition took place at Sydenham. It 
cannot be said that it was altogether a success. The arrangements 
were decidedly faulty, and the judging caused great dissatisfaction. 
Pecuniarily, also, it was a failure, and the committee, whose prize list 
was most liberal, were heavy losers. Nothing daunted, however, but 
determined to profit by dearly-bought experience, the same gentlemen 
again offered upwards of £1,000 in prizes, and an entry of about eight 
hundred was obtained. We suppose that it is thought to be necessary 
to extend the Show over four days in order to increase the receipts, but 
it is certainly a most unfortunate thing for the dogs. Some, of course, 
can be taken home every night; while the owners of others secure 
lodgings near the Palace, in order to be able to look after their 
respective pets ; but the great majority come from long distances, 
and must remain on their benches for the whole time, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of an occasional turn up and down the terrace. This 
is very trying, and when the incessant excitement to which they are 
exposed is considered, it is not surprising that it takes most dogs 
some little time to recover the effects of a Show. The amount of 
weight they will sometimes lose during the few days is almost beyond 
belief ; while we have seen them so hoarse from incessant barking 
that they could hardly utter a sound. It was specially unfortunate 
on the present occasion that the Show should extend over a Sunday, 
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and of course that arrangement gave rise to much grumbling. In 
this matter, however, the committee were blameless, as it was totally 
impossible to obtain the use of a portion of the Palace on four con- 
secutive week-days. Still, it is our conviction that a Show occupying 
two, or at most three, days would be more satisfactory in every way. 
The expenses, of course, would be considerably less, and we do not 
believe that the receipts would be perceptibly diminished. There 
are, we imagine, very few casual visitors to the Show. Most of those 
who go there—and we include the ladies—are more or less “fanciers,” 
and have looked forward to the exhibition and made their arrange- 
ments to see it long beforehand. They would, therefore, equally 
make a point of being present whether it were open two, three, or 
four days. Possibly the committee may try the experiment next year, 
which would certainly entitle them to a unanimous vote of thanks 
from the dogs. 

. After all the controversy that has taken place as to the respective 
merits of public and private judging, we determined to make a point 
of witnessing the former for ourselves. Accordingly we arrived at 
the Palace shortly after ten o’clock on the morning of the first day, 
and were a little disappointed to find that the judges had made such 
good use of their time that the fate of fifteen classes was irrevocably 
settled. As we walked on the lawn, which slopes from the building 
to the terrace, the champion fox terrier bitches were just being 
paraded ; the champion dogs had not returned to their benches, and 
both open classes were waiting about for their turn to come. We 
have seldom seen a prettier sight. Nearly a hundred terriers, good, 
bad, and indifferent, were dotted over the small piece of grass, all 
wonderfully excited by the unusual amount of society, and all looking 
their best. Meanwhile the judges seemed in a difficulty. Five out 
of the seven bitches were soon disposed of, and Fussy, the prima 
donna of last year, and the pretty little Bellona were left to fight it 
out. It was evident that the contest must be a close one, for if Mr. 
Murchison’s crack has a better head, her feet and legs are not so 
good as Fussy’s. Personally we prefer the latter ; but no one seemed 
dissatisfied when they were bracketed “ equal firsts.” It was amusing 
to watch one of the large open classes walking in a ring round the 
judges, and to note the different styles of men who “belonged to” 
each dog. There was, of course, the man engaged by the committee 
at so much per day, sublimely indifferent as to whether he was 
leading the best dog in the world or the worst, and of course 
equally indifferent as to his chance of a prize. Then there was the 
gentleman who took in his own animal, vainly attempting to appear 
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unconcerned, yet inwardly so full of excitement that he actually kept 
it on his right hand instead of his left, so that “the bench” could 
not catch even a glimpse of it. Next, perhaps, would come the 
private keeper, the three-shows-a-month man, strolling round 
with an air which seemed to say “Pay particular attention to 
my dog, for you know that nothing bad ever comes from our 
kennels,” and presenting a marked contrast to the unfortunate 
keeper who, deeply impressed with the importance of his first Show, 
was so nervously anxious to exhibit his charge to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and looked such a picture of misery when it was unaccount- 
ably passed over. Little time was given us to note these various 
characters, for the judges certainly had a wonderful knack of polish- 
ing off a large class in very rapid fashion. One or two glances round, 
four or five dogs motioned into the centre of the ring, and then the 
much-coveted tickets were speedily awarded, and Mr. Douglas was 
hurrying the class out and calling in the next lot. There seemed a 
division of opinion in the open class for dogs between Tyrant and 
Celt. The latter was, in our opinion, the better of the two, but was 
in such poor condition that he had to be content with second place. 
Both dogs were taken up, yet the judges failed to observe that 
Tyrant’s ears had been let down, though, when it was pointed out, 
they were forced to admit it, and, of course, disqualified him. This 
was a very grave oversight ; and such mistakes tend much to shaken 
public faith in the awards, for two or three experienced fox-terrier 
men no sooner saw the dog than they shook their heads, and at once 
began to examine his ears. In the puppy classes the dogs were 
decidedly good ; but we have. seldom seen a more wretched lot of 
bitches, and the prizes were most properly withheld. 

When the six classes of fox terriers (numbering in all a hundred and 
eleven) had been disposed of, we strolled away into the Show. Every- 
thing was in capital order ; there was little trace of the confusion inci- 
dental to a “first performance,” and each of the keepers seemed to have 
a certain portion of work allotted to him, and to do it well. The fox 
terriers were chained on open benches, instead of in the cages which 
they occupied last year. This was by no means an improvement, for 
as they were only about four feet apart, frequent skirmishes occurred. 
We did not hear of any very serious results, but old Tartar would 
have made it extremely unpleasant for his next door neighbours. 
However, the veteran’s Show days are probably over, for though we 
learn weekly from the Fie/d that he is still “all there when the bell 
rings,” whatever that may mean, he did not leave his new quarters 
at Manchester. The bulldog judging drew a somewhat motley 
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assemblage on to the terrace, and we noticed several faces that would 
have been more at home in Billy Shaw’s parlour, with “ Mr. —— in 
the chair, who will show his unrivalled, &c., &c.” The noble 
animals (whose thick and thin adherents contemptuously style every 
other kind of dog a “ poodle”) were by no means well represented, 
True, they came out in the most wonderful and elaborate collars, but, 
as a critical observer who stood next to us justly observed, “Arter all, 
it ain’t the collar the judges looks at; it’s the dawg.” In the open 
class we saw nothing that took our fancy like Mr. Adcock’s grand 
young dog The Abbott ;* yet, strangely enough, he was entirely 
passed over, though five of the competitors received notice. Not 
being much of a judge of bulldogs, we should have attributed this 
fancy to our own ignorance, but our opinion was so freely endorsed 
by the cognoscenti that we fancy there must have been a mistake. 
The owner of the first prize winner in the class for dogs or bitches 
under twenty-four pounds weight was unlucky enough to price her 
five pounds, and of course she was at once purchased, though it may 
possibly have been a friendly claim. After this the judging seemed 
to proceed pretty smoothly, and we deferred a further inspection of 
the dogs till the following day, when they were all settled down in 
their respective places. 

The bloodhounds came first in the catalogue ; but on entering the 
Show, our attention was immediately taken by the mastiffs, which 
were afranged in a long row on the left. There were actually twelve 
champions, and the classes were unusually good ; indeed, we noticed 
sO Many promising young ones coming forward, that the veterans will 
have to look te their laurels. Lion, the property of Miss M. Hales, 
took the first prize, beating such good and well-known dogs as 
Barry, Wolf, Turk, &c. We fancy that few people will be disposed 
to disagree with the verdict of the judges, for Lion is certainly one 
of the grandest looking dogs ever seen. He was too fat for showing, 
but his coat, was in wonderful order, and shone like a piece of satin. 
He was honoured with a special box to himself, and seemed to hold 
a never ending levee of fair admirers, for mastiffs are always great 
favourites with the ladies. Barry, “ pure Lyme Hall on both sides,” of 
course occupied a conspicuous place in the catalogue, as we were 
compelled to read for the twentieth time the old story of Sir Percy 
Leigh and his mastiff which “saved him on the field of battle.” We 
are growing rather tired of seeing this interesting anecdote repeated, 
with slight variations, two or three times in the catalogue of every 





* Shortly after his appearance at the Palace, The Abbott received a severe kick 
from a cow, and died within a few minutes of the occurrence. 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. a 
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important Show, and as it must now be well known to every one, it 
might surely be discontinued. There were only three champion 
bitches, and the prize fell to Mr. Lukey’s well-known Beauty, which 
struck us as being rather small; but then a giant like Lion fairly 
dwarfs any ordinary dog. There were twenty-eight competitors in 
the open class, and we never remember seeing so many good ones at 
any other exhibition. It was, therefore, a great thing for a young 
dog like Punch to carry off the prize; but we must say he richly 
deserved it, and in six months more, when he is thoroughly furnished, 
we shall expect to see him very formidable in champion classes. 
Old Druid, whose colour (an ugly brindle) is much against him, got 
an extra first ; but for all that the fair critics who looked so admir. 
ingly at Lion had not a word to say for him. We find no note 
against the name of Paris, the winner of the second prize; but 
Turco, a mere puppy of fourteen months, which came in third, is 
wonderfully promising. The open class for bitches was nothing like 
so good ; but then they are always much smaller than the dogs, and, 
therefore, not nearly so imposing. 

Quitting the mastiffs, we passed on to the fox terriers, and, beginning 
with the champions, looked carefully over the entire entry. Trimmer 
is too well known to need description. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that he was again first, and also took the special prize for the 
best in all classes. We believe, however, that the judges were by no 
means unanimous, and that Draco pressed him very hard. He is 
undoubtedly a beautifully marked dog, and shows a wonderful amount 
of quality ; but we have always considered him a little too much of 
the toy for the perfection of a fox terrier. On the other hand, two 
or three of Mr. Murehison’s champions—Renard, Brigand (a dog 
with a superb head), and Turco, for example—are altogether too big ; 
and as something between the two sizes, possessing the quality of 
Trimmer combined with the muscle and power of Renard, would be 
quite perfect, we are not likely to see it. Old Rap, the sire of Trim- 
mer, is by no means prepossessing in appearance, and we were much 
disappointed with Pincers, of whom we had heard a great deal. He 
certainly has the rich, even black and tan markings, which is quite 
enough for nine people out of ten ; but his head is a trifle short, and 
he is too wide across the skull for our fancy. Draco is an immense 
favourite with some of the judges, though our leading fox-terrier 
breeders have not a single good word for him. He is certainly a 
pretty little dog ; but having said that, we can go no further, as his 
head is small and pinched-up, and he is very slight and deficient in 
muscle. Quiz was chained next to him, evidently very unhappy in 
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the consciousness that, owing to his keeper’s stupidity, he had never 
been taken into the ring, and had not had the chance of playing out 
the third game with Draco. They have met twice, each scoring one 
victory, so their third contest would have been specially interesting. 
Quiz’s head and ears are perfect, and he looks a thorough workman ; 
indeed, the only faults that can possibly be found with him are that 
he stands perhaps a little too high on the leg, and his quarters are 
small. Tartan did not show up, and Mr. Godfree’s Jock is a perfect 
wretch, and set us wondering where he could possibly have won his 
first prize. 

Among the champion bitches we have already alluded to Fussy 
and Bellona, the “ equal firsts.” The latter is certainly a model of 
elegance ; but she has not thickened as much as we should have 
expected, and is still too much of a toy. Themis, a great favourite 
with most connoisseurs, was absent, having a young family by Pincers 
to attend to; and of the remainder we saw nothing worthy of special 
remark. 

In the open class for dogs was M.P., the prize puppy of last year. 
He has, however, grown very coarse and vulgar, and attracted no 
attention. There was also a nice son of Venture, and we were 
pleased with Tarquin, who, though hitherto very successful at Shows, 
was entirely passed over. He is by Jock II., a dog that has got 
some good ones. Indeed, he is sire of Celt, the winner of the first 
prize in this class, a position that no one could have grudged him 
had he been in condition, but he was very thin and poor, and really 
was hardly fit to show. Sting, a representative of Draco, is so 
heavily ticked that he looks like a Dalmatian, and altogether is such 
a brute that were Admiral Loring’s favourite at the stud, people 
would think twice before taking a subscription to him, especially as 
we understand that many of his stock are thus spotted. Foiler is 
a thorough workman, and we took a passing look at Trimmer IL., 
a terrier with about the best body and the worst head and ears 
we ever saw. Mr. Murchison might well express a wish to transfer 
Celt’s head on to his shoulders. Trimmer had several representa- 
tives, with nothing very remarkable among them ; but we noticed one 
or two promising young Chances. Formosa, the winner of the first 
prize in the open class for bitches, is a trifle small, but very pretty, 
and a great credit to Jocko, a dog that only wants a fair chance to 
earn a great name at the stud. We believe that some of the com- 
mittee and one or two of the judges wish to give up the plan of 
offering prizes for puppies. We trust, however, that they will not be 


discontinued, as though, of course, youngsters under twelve months 
112 
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old do not show to any great advantage, still it is very interesting to 
see the representatives of young and untried sires. Trim credited 
Mr. Murchison’s crack with the first prize dog, and we noticed a 
very neat son of Rival in this class. No prizes were given to the 
bitches, a decision at which no one could cavil, for they certainly 
were a wretched lot. 

We spent so much time among the fox terriers that we had only 
a very hurried glance at a few of the remaining classes, while we were 
compelled to pass over others altogether. Of course Regent and 
Matchless were first in the champion bloodhound classes—indeed, the 
latter had no competitor. Perhaps the greatest surprise of the Show 
was the defeat of the hitherto invincible Torom, alias Torrum, alias 
Torrunn, in the deerhound class. However, the decision of the 
judges was generally endorsed, and one could only wonder at his 
many previous successes at first-rate’ Shows, as he is decidedly coarse, 
and too big for all practical purposes. ‘The committee had imported 
a judge all the way from Dumfries to decide on the respective merits 
of the Dandie Dinmonts, and then, instead of giving him the sole 
jurisdiction over this breed, allowed him to be outvoted by his 
colleagues ; and thus Sir Douglas, who it is difficult to believe is a 
pure Dandie, once more defeated Shamrock, by far the best of the 
seven entries. In spite of all that has been written in his favour, 
and the desperate exertions of his friends, the ugly Bedlington‘is not 
gaining ground in public estimation ; indeed, but for the five entries 
from Mr. S. Taprell-Holland’s kennel (who, we believe, is about to 
turn his attention to fox terriers in lieu of the “ cherry-nosed” ones) 
there would have been nothing but “a beggarly array of empty 
benches.” The three Pomeranians were very poor, and we did not 
think much of the toys, though they were certainly exhibited to the 
best advantage. The large conservatory, filled with a delicious 
scent of orange blossoms, and with the “sweet little pets” ranged 
all round it, was quite a ladies’ paradise. On the whole, the exhi- 
bition was a great success, and a vast improvement on that of last 
year in every way ; while we are very glad to learn from the report 
of the committee that financially it was satisfactory. We can only 
hope that next year will show a corresponding improvement, and 
once more enter an earnest appeal for a two-days’ Show. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AS A POET. 
A CENTENARY STUDY. 


Sw N the 15th of August, 1771, Sir Walter Scott first looked 

upon the light of life in the metropolis of that Scotland 

which he loved with all the passion of a patriot, and 

sang of with all the enthusiasm of a poet. For more than 

fifty years his works have been before the eyes of an admiring world, 

and his genius has continued to stir the hearts of all people in all 

lands. And now, when the rolling years have brought round upon 

us the centenary birthday of Scotiand’s most illustrious genius, it 

cannot be deemed either out of place or out of time, in these 

columns to mark our sense of his merits asa poet, and our obligations 
to the purifying and elevating tendencies of his poetry. 

No poetry ever thrills the heart of man with the power which 
belongs to the poetry of war and of love; andas long as the tide of 
valour and chivalry pulses in the veins of manhood, and deeds of 
heroism command the universal homage of the heart—as long as the 
world bows before the majesty and magic of woman’s beauty, and 
yields to the mastery of her smiles—so long will the tender and the 
terrible passions of love and war hold the largest space and call forth 
the most absorbing interest in the human heart. Here, then, we 
find one secret, if secret it be, of Scott’s unrivalled success 
as a poet. He sang of love as no other poet ever sang, before 
him or after him: in a strain so tender, so delicate, so pure, with 
such freshness, such power, and such sweetness, at a time when 
the muse of licentiousness was baring her breast to a voluptuous 
world, and appealing to the fascinations of the flesh to court the 
favour of a corrupt society. He sang, too, of war in a strain 
peculiarly his own. He sang of masses of men moving to the shock 
of battle, of warrior meeting warrior in single combat, with all a 
warriors sympathy burning in his heart, and, withal, with a heart, 
tender as that of womanhood, which instinctively recoiled from the 
debasing horrors of war. No poet has ever invested the field of 
battle, or the lists of mortal combat, with a clearer air of reality, 
or painted them to the eye in colours and images so bright and 
beautiful and so impressive ; and withal, no poet has ever softened 
the horrors of the battle-field with images of greater tenderness and 
_ purity, than the author of “Marmion.” We hold with Jeffrey, the 
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first critic of his time, that the Battle of Flodden Field, in “ Marmion,” 
has never been equalled for the vigour and grandeur of its descrip- 
tive passages. But this is only its least and lowest charm. It has 
negative and positive beauties of a higher order. The poet dwells 
upon none of the ghastly brutalities, none of the loathsome bar- 
barities, none of the sickening scenes of that terrible Golgotha— 
not a single detail of what is debasing or degrading to us as men, 
but every detail that goes to elevate our common human nature, by 
bringing before our eyes men rising to the highest height of heroism 
in defending their own honour, the throne of their sovereign, and 
the land of their birth. Nor is this all. The light of woman’s love 
is placed by the matchless genius of the poet with “lovely Clare” on 
“the hillock standing lone” which “ did all the field command,” and 
made to shine like a light from heaven, to soften with its tender 
beams the horrors of the carnage. As the whirlwind of the war 
thunders in our ears, we catch the tones of woman’s love, speaking 
to our hearts in accents far more eloquent than the thunder of 
battle :— 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roared, ‘‘ Is Wilton there ?”’— 
They fly, or, maddened by despair, 
Fight but to die—‘‘ Is Wilton there ?”’ 


When we see the flower of chivalry lying crushed and bleeding at 
our feet, on the ghastly field ; as our hearts are heavy at the saddening 
spectacle of valour fighting but to die—and image after image rushes 
red in our sight of “ broken brands” and “arms smeared with blood 
and sand ” of the warrior whose “ life was reft "—how sweetly comes 
the image of Clare—the injured Clare—before us to return the ministra- 
tions of mercy for her wrongs to the warrior who wrought those wrongs 
now in the last agonies of death. What battle-piece was ever adorned 
with so perfect an image of human interest, or what poet has ever paid 
so true and so graceful a tribute to the tender heart of womanhood as 
that which we find in Scott’s picture of Clare by the dying Marmion?— 

O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !— 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears, 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 
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In Scott’s battle-pieces we must note, though briefly, two other 
characteristic excellences. Firstly, the glowing passion, which 
kindles in our hearts the very sympathy whose fire the poet 
himself felt in his subject ; and, secondly, the surpassing beauty and 
aptness of his metaphorical language. Nature had moulded the 
spirit of Scott in a martial mould. As a boy and as a man he was 
remarkable for his heroism. ‘The blood of an heroic race burned 
in his veins. ‘ The voice of battle on the breeze” was the sweetest 
of all music to his ear, and the sight of the weapons of war, it is 
said, kindled a strange splendour in the eyes which looked upon 
them with a strange delight. Is it a matter of wonder that the poetry 
of such a man should burn with the fire of battle as no other has 
burned, Homer’s only excepted, or that he brings, as no other. poet 
does, the sight and sound-of battle home to our very eyes and ears ? 
We hear the “ warning trumpet blown,” we catch “the stifled hum,” 
and then the rush of the closing ranks—closing “‘in clouds of smoke 
and dust; with sword-sway and with lance’s thrust.” Again, we catch 
the din of battle :— 

And such a yell was there 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 


As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air. 


And when “the shroud of battle is cast” aside, and we look in upon 
it, “the ridge of mingled spears,” the flashing of the falchions, the 
race of the arrow flight, and the fall and rise, and rise and fall of the 
warriors’ crests, “ wild and disorderly,” are all painted before us with 
the enthusiastic love of a warrior poet who loves his subject too’well 
to allow any portion of it to escape his readers’ attention. 

Next let us glance at the metaphors used in these descriptions of 
the battle-field. Their excellence consists in their exquisite beauty 
and in their perfect adaptation. No image in nature can so 


adequately set forth the mingled confusion—the tumultuous rush.-” 


and roar, the wild and wavering motions of men moving and moved 
in battle—as a sea tossed by the tempest. Other poets have taken up 
the image of the war of winds and waters to picture the war of man 
with man, but no poet has equalled Scott’s majesty and thoroughness 
of treatment in this respect. It was by the sea shore, according to 
Mr. Gilfillan, that Scott composed the “ Battle of Flodden Field,” 
riding his horse against the advancing billows of the sea. True to 
this image of the sea, he sets before our eyes the broken ranks as 
“the broken billows of the war,” and “the plumed crests of chieftains 
brave” are set forth as 


Floating like foam upon the wave. 
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True to this image, he thus paints the rage of battle around Lord 
Marmion’s standard :— 
Advanced—forced back—now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigginy, shrouds, and sail, 
It waver’d ’mid the foes. 


Then, consistently with this image, at the close of the battle the 
retreat of Surrey’s troops from the charge is thus given :— 
And from the charge they drew, 


As mowntain waves from wasted lands 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 


In the “Lady of the Lake,” when the Battle of Clan Alpine is 
described, we see the same image of a tempestuous sea used by the 
poet, on every possible turn, to set forth the manner of the fight. 

We car only quote one instance of this :— 

Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
Right onward did Clan Alpine come. 
Above the “de, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light. 

Each targe was dark below ; 

And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 
They hurled them on the foe. 


Scott’s treatment of love is all his own. He never lifts from the 
brow of beauty that white veil of modesty which heightens the loveli- 
ness it only half reveals. The passion which so many other poets have 
degraded, is exalted and refined by the chivalry, and honour, and 
tenderness, and sweetness breathed into it by the muse of Scott, 
which has ereated the loftiest and the purest ideals of pure and 
passionate womanhood ever bodied forth by any poet’s imagination. 
Scott laid all nature under tribute for images of tenderness, and sweet- 
ness, and beauty, to set forth the tenderness of woman’s heart—its 
abiding truth, its unfailing sweetness. Beyond all other minstrels he 
has created an imperishable body for the purest and most ethereal 
ideals of love, and he has breathed an immortal spirit of purity into 
the most passionate emotions of the human heart. With him love at 
its loveliest and its loftiest is a divine thing; it is the universal link 
that best binds us to each other and all to God; it is the im- 
passable barrier which separates us from the brute creation :— 


Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 
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For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

-_ * z * * 
True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 
Whose wishes soon as granted fly. 
It liveth not in fierce desire ; 
With dead desire it doth not die. 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. 


In picturesqueness Homer and Dante alone have surpassed Scott, 
if they have in truth surpassed him; but no poet has yet equalled Scott 
in the passionate love of fatherland which breathes through every 
page of his poetry. With the eye of a painter Scott caught the very 
images and colours, and lights and shadows of the mountains, moors, 
and lakes of his “ Caledonia, stern and wild,” and transferred them 
to his canvas in tints true to nature, and with the true instinct of 
an artist gave us backgrounds of the sublime and foregrounds of the 
beautiful. The natural scenery of no country lives with such fulness 
of sunny light in the pages of poetry as the scenery of Scotland in 
the poetry of Scott. In the splendour of the setting sun this 
enchanter makes us to see Loch Katrine “one burnished sheet of 
living gold ;’ in the magic of the moonlight we are made to see 
“fair Melrose ”:— 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory. 

But listen, gentle reader, to the closing strains, solemn as the 
moonlight which unveils this matchless picture, which brings to the 
light of day a revelation which only an inspired apostle of Nature 
such as Scott has been delegated to teach to those who would profit 
by her teachings in the solitude of their souls :— 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 


The patriotism of Scott inspires all his best poetry. His muse 
never rises to a loftier height, never soars so long in her flight, as 
when “fair Scotland” is the burden of her song, and when she dwells 
with untiring love on the grandeur of her hills, the glory of her 
warriors, and the grace and loveliness of her women. Nowhere 
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does the muse of Scott thrill us with a more penetrating pathos than 
when she sings of the disasters of her native land, and sighs with 


a heavy heart :— 
To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale 


And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 

Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

When shivered was fair Scotland’s spear 
And broken was her shield ! 

The poet’s patriotism was not merely shown in his selection of 
subjects which are nearly all Scottish, but in the constant introduc- 
tion of real Scottish names of men and real incidents of Scottish 
history, even into his most ‘romantic fictions. His poetic life seems 
to have been lived to celebrate his country—to embalm in animated 
verse the most glorious traditions of a great race, which appeared to 
him the most heroic and chivalric that ever drew the brand of 
battle, or listened to the lays of love. The noblest praise of 
patriotism which has sounded from any poet’s lyre comes to us from 
Scott, and no poet ever practised that patriotism which Scott sang in 
such animated lays as these :— 

Land of my sires! what mortal hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band ? 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now and what hath been, 
Seems as to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left, 
And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 


T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. (Oxon.) 





Up AND DOWN THE ROAD. 


HE accidents incidental to coach-travelling may be divided 
into three classes :—1. Accidents to the coach; 2. Acci- 
dents to the horses; 3. Accidents to the harness. The 
most common accidents to the coach itself were, the 

breaking of an axle (generally caused by overloading) ; breaking of a 
pole, through the shying or the running round (if the reins were held 
slackly and carelessly, by a stupid coachman, talking the while to a pas- 
senger, or cracking jokes with a pretty girl on the seat behind him, but 
never occurring with proper driving) of half-broke leaders ; loss of 
a wheel, not without a suspicion, I am sorry to say in some cases, and 
before the introduction of patent boxes, of the lynch-pin having been 
surreptitiously withdrawn by some rogue in the interests of the rival 
coach ; snapping of the skid-chain in descending ahill, through the chain 
being too short, and having too great a strain upon it ; and, lastly, over- 
turning, an accident which usually crowned any of the accidents 
already named, but which had also independent causes of its own, in 
the bad loading of the coach by which it was made top-heavy, care- 
less driving, running down hill without a skid, clipping corners, &c., 
or badness of the roads, and the existence of soft places beneath the 
surface, or large stones, ruts, and holes upon it. When a very little 
boy, I upset a four-horse coach once by losing control over my hoop, 
which, to my consternation, bowled among the legs of the team. I 
shall never forget the horror with which I for an instant saw the 
spirited horses floundering about with that hateful hoop among them, 
or heard the execrations of the coachman and the shouts of the 
passengers. Abandoning the wretched plaything to its fate, I took to 
my heels down a bye-lane, the portentous crash which followed only 
accelerating my speed. That run nearly cost me my life, but, although 
fortunately none of the travellers were injured, the subject is still too 
horrifying for me to recall, and perhaps the less said about the matter 
even now the better. 

Accidents to the horses were: casting a shoe, often involving 
temporary lameness and sometimes a fall, tripping, stumbling, tread- 
ing on a loose stone and finally “rolling over,” slipping up in frosty 
weather to the danger of the harness, getting their legs over the — 
whipple-tree, splinter-bar, or traces, the usual results of that “lively 
playfulness ” which matter-of-fact people call kicking. 
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Accidents to the harness usually occurred—to the traces, which 
would snap with an uneven strain, and were generally cobbled up 
with a bit of twine, which lasted out the stage; to the breeching, 
which would sometimes give way half way down a steep hill, with 
somewhat awkward consequences; or to the reins, which, rotted 
by sun and weather, would occasionally break ; in which contingency 
it was usual to say your prayers and take a flying leap from the 
coach (result, a broken neck, or the leg-bone protruding over the 
top of the boot), or to “ sit fast,” shut your eyes, and stick to the coach 
(result, much the same). 

The general consequence of the breaking of an axle may be esti- 
mated by the following paragraph from the papers of the 1st of 
November, 1830 :— 

CoacH ACCIDENT.—Last week as the Manchester and Leeds mail was coming 
out of Rochdale on its way to Halifax, the axletree broke, and the concussion 
threw the coachman, Mark Shaw, from his box. The vehicle proceeded for about 
a hundred yards, and then came down with a tremendous crash. Among the 
outside passengers, Mr. Walker, of Leeds, corn miller, and a female from 
Knutsford, were severely hurt, although we are happy to add no bones were 
fractured. Shaw, the coachman, was also very seriously bruised. Woodeville, 
the guard, received several contusions, but he almost immediately proceeded with 
the bags in a chaise and four to York, the end of his journey, where he arrived 
without further accident. None of the inside passengers were injured. 


An old paper (1790), now before me, relates a similar accident :— 


On Thursday last the axletree belonging to the Liverpool stage-coach broke 
between Wolseley Bridge and Rudgeley, by which accident the coachman’s arm 
was dislocated, but happily none of the six inside passengers received any material 
injury. 

Another accident, arising from the same cause, is recorded in the 
public journals of the 9th of February, 1833 :— 


CoacH AcCIDENT.—On Tuesday night, about twelve o’clock, as the 
** Express”? London and Leeds coach was proceeding from the former place, 
on its arrival at Savory Forest, between Newport Pagnell and Northampton, the 
axletree suddenly snapped, and the coach fell over on one side. There were six 
outside passengers, beside the coachman and guard, and one inside. The fall was 
violent, and we are sorry to say that Mr. Thwaites, an elderly gentleman, had 
his leg so dreadfully crushed as to require amputation below the knee at Horton 
Inn. C. Read, the guard, had his shoulder put out, but he had it set at the same 
place, and is now doing well. Another passenger was bruised, though not seriously. 
All the others escaped with very slight injury. The accident is supposed to have 
been caused by the great weight in the fore-boot, there being no less than six 
thousands pounds in silver placed there. Mr. Thwaites remains very ill at 
Horton Inn, 


I select this for quotation out of scores of similar paragraphs for two 
special reasons : firstly, because it refers to the practice of London 
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bankers entrusting parcels of immense convertible value to the 
coachmen, a practice which in earlier days gave encouragement to 
the desperate class of highwaymen known as “mail robbers ;” and, 
secondly, because the report treats slightingly, as “one inside,” of a 
female relative of my own, who carried to the grave, in her forehead, 
some splinters of the glass windows of the “ Express ” Leeds coach. 

Enough of the dark side of a sunny subject ; but, should any one 
maimed through a “faulty” axle on a railway derive any comfort 
from reading of similar accidents by road, I could send him sheets of 
“cuttings” of a like nature. 

One glance at the legal aspect of this particular, and, I regret to 
say, frequent, source of mischief. An amusing old gentleman of the 
legal profession, with the pretty name of Espinasse, has left us a little 
anecdote in one of his lively volumes (Reports of Cases at Nisi 
Prius, Vol. IV., p. 250) to the effect that an individual (who, from 
bearing the name of Israel, we may safely conclude was of the Hebrew 
persuasion) brought an action against Clark and Clinch, who were the 
proprietors of the Gosport coach ; which, for the sake of correctness, 
I will add, was brought to trial in 1803. The damages claimed were 
for injuries sustained by the overturn of the coach on which Mr. 
Israel was a passenger, through the breaking of the axle. Lord 
Ellenborough ruled that, although there was no proof of negligence, 
want of due care, or improper construction of coach, the fact that 
there were more passengers on the roof than were allowed by law 
justified the inference that the infraction of the licensing regulations 
might have caused the accident, and that therefore the verdict must go 
against the defendants. Another little anecdote, told by another of 
these entertaining old gentlemen, named Campbell (Vol. II. of his 
Reminiscences, p. 79), whose light reading is to be met with 
in the libraries of the Inns of Court, tells us of an action brought 
by a sailor named Christie against one Griggs, the owner of a 
“ Blackwall Stage,” for a similar accident ; but here, as there was 
no overloading, “C. J.” Mansfield (whom probably my unlegal, 
but not illegal, readers may have heard of, with a different prefix to 
his name) directed a verdict for the coach proprietors. A third case 
we read of wherein the same accident and the same results (action 
inclusive) occurred ; but it was proved that there was a little “ gripe ” 
in the paving of the road which might have caused the fracture of the 
axle. There are some miles of records on the subject which I 
might quote if I were a lawyer; but I will simply say that coach 
proprietors came under the unlimited number of Acts which were 
passed to keep “common carriers” in order, the difference: being 
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simply this, that carriers of goods were bound to deliver such goods 
uninjured at their destination, but carriers of persons were only 
required to use all care and diligence for the protection of their live 
freight, a wide margin of language it must be confessed, but which 
specially excluded “ the act of God,” or anything beyond human ken, 
so long as it could be proved in defence that every proper precaution 
had been taken as regarded the construction of the coach in the first 
instance, and the careful and proper dai/y watchfulness and working 
of it afterwards. Of course this was a very loose definition of the 
law after all; and I knew an instance wherein the proprietor, for 
protection from road grit, and for additional security, had a part 
of his axle encased in wood. One day the axle broke, anda judge 
ruled that, though no proof of defective metal was brought forward, 
there might have been a flaw which a proper daily examination 
would have detected had the extra precaution for safety not been 
adopted. 

I may here remind my afore-addressed non-legal readers that the 
Law of Deodand was co-existent with stage-coaches, and died about 
the same time as they did. Under this eccentric law, in case of fatal 
mischief, a coroner’s jury had the power according to their lights of 
putting a “Deodand,” or fine, varying from sixpence to four 
numerals in pounds, upon the particular axle or wheel which they in 
their unquestioned wisdom chose to declare had conduced to the 
accident. Constituted as coroner’s juries generally are, they were 
a more dreadful nightmare to the coach proprietor than the twelve 
honest and true men who took him in hand afterwards on the 
“Criminal side” at the Assizes for manslaughter, or the twelve 
equally honest and equally true men who, on the “civil side,” sat to 
assess damages upon him. “Pleasant dreams and sweet repose,” 
you may be sure, attended the coach proprietor’s pillow when he 
had heard of an accident caused by a perhaps trusted servant on 
whom a too appreciative passenger had pressed the one sixpenny 
worth of something that upset his equilibrium—and that of his 
coach ! 

Of the accidents arising from the drawing of a lynch-pin, a case 
came before me wherein a young rascal was brought up at 
Marlborough Street Police Office, charged with playing that trick 
upon the Brentford coach when it was “about starting from the 
White Horse cellar, Piccadilly, heavily laden with passengers inside 
and out.” ‘“ Mr. Baily,” proceeds the report, “‘ drove on the coach 
as far as Dover Street, when one of the wheels came off, and the 
others at the same time were nearly off, and the coach overturned; 
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but fortunately none of the passengers were injured.” The father and 
master of the hopeful youth “gave him a most infamous character, 
and represented him as a person who delighted in mischief, and the 
more serious the results, the more he was pleased.” A very duck of a 
boy, truly! The accidents arising from the idle trick of running 
down the hill without putting the skid upon the wheel were 
numerous and unpardonable. The “True Blue” coach running 
between Leeds and Wakefield was upset at the foot of Belle Hill on 
the 19th of November, 1829, from this cause. The coachman paid 
for his temerity with his life, and two of the outside passengers were 
killed also. In May, 1835, the ‘“ Hope,” Halifax coach, on its way to 
London was going down hill without the skid, and at an imprudent 
pace, between Hockliffe and Dunstable, when the horses became 
unmanageable, and the coach, overloaded with luggage on the roof, 
“after reeling two or three times in several directions, fell on the off 
side.” The coachman, guard, and all the passengers were more 
or less injured. 

A sad accident happened in March, 1827, to the “ North Star,” 
Manchester coach, through the “coachman clipping the corner” 
at a sharp bend in the road near the toll-gate at Brindle, between 
Preston and Manchester. Turning the corner too sharply with the 
horses at full gallop, the coach was thrown over, and terrible 
mischief ensued. The driver had his thigh-bone, his leg, and arm 
broken, and one of his eyes knocked out ; he died two days after 
the accident. The leg of a young woman who sat on the roof 
was dreadfully lacerated ; it was amputated almost immediately, but 
she died soon after the operation. A Mrs. Clayton, of Manchester, 
had her collar-bone broken, and a servant girl and a child were 
also much hurt. 

A singular accident, also caused by clipping the corner, was the cause 
of an action tried at Dorset Summer Assizes in 1825, before Mr. 
Justice Littledale, and reported by Bingham (Vol. III, p. 321) 
under the head of “Crofts v. Waterhouse.” The plaintiff’s case 
was that the coachman, in turning a corner on the right-hand 
side of the road, had driven so near to the side as to “gather” 
a bank, by which the coach was overset, whereby the plaintiff 
incurred damage; that, though this was between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, there was a full moon and sufficient light 
to distinguish objects of all kinds; that the road was twenty-four 
feet wide, and at the turn clear of all obstructions, and that there was 
nothing to prevent the coachman from keeping to the middle or even 
the left side of the road. The defence set up was that, between the 
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time of the disaster and the time when the coachman had last passed 
the spot where it happened (about twelve hours’ interval) the first of 
two cottages, which stood close to the corner in question, had been 
pulled down, and the rubbish left by the side of the road ; that the 
coachman, mistaking the second cottage for the first, and wishing to 
save his horses by going as close to the corner as possible, drove out 
of the road over the ruins of the demolished cottage. The judge 
directed the jury that the coachman was at fault, and they gave £150 
damages ; but the verdict was subsequently set aside on appeal, 
the judge concurring that the coachman had used all due care, but 
had been deceived by a sudden alteration in objects near the road 
by which he had been used to be directed on former journeys. 

It has fallen to the lot of comparatively few men to experience the 
sensation of being drawn at hurricane pace by four runaway horses, 
with the reins trailing at their heels. I have had that privilege ; but I 
frankly confess that I did not bear myself heroically. On the con- 
trary, I followed the example shamefully set by the coachman, and 
crept over the roof, and slipped down the back of the coach. The 
reader will, I dare say, believe me when I say that the event was 
painfully exciting. 

In July, 1823, Fonthill Abbey was made a temporary hospital for 
the passengers of the Salisbury coach, who were thrown to the 
ground by the reins breaking and the horses dashing the vehicle 
against a tree. In 1805 a dreadful accident occurred to the Leeds 
“Union” from the same cause, about half a mile beyond Ferry- 
bridge. William Hope, the coachman, and an outside passenger 
were killed, and many others seriously injured. In this case the 
jury put a Deodand of #5 on the coach and £10 on the horses. 
I must dwell no longer on this subject, but pass on to a more agree- 
able theme. 


The Nelsons of the “Bull Inn,” Aldgate, were among our leading 
coaching families of the good old times of the road. They had an 
interest, in some shape or other, either as proprietors, or as “ having 
shares in,” or “ going partners with,” or “ horsing the first stage out,” 
or “ protecting,” the greater number of coaches that ran out of their 
yard into Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; and had some interest in West _ 
of England coaches too, notably the Devonport “ Independent” and 
the red Exeter “ Defiance” at one time. In some of their coaching 
speculations they were associated with the pastrycook who kept the 
little shop that nestled under the eastern corner of their old gate- 
way, and who had an occasional, though rare, opportunity of a closer 
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examination of some of their joint stock when a too bold or (which 
was seldom the case on Nelson’s coaches) a raw coachman clipped 
the corner too sharply, and sent his leaders’ noses through the shop 
front, scattering the glass, and buns, and tarts upon the floor. For 
it required a not unskilful hand to turn four horses into the narrow 
gateway of the “ Bull.” 

The most enterprising member of this family was the widow, Ann 
Nelson, the directress of a score of coaches, who not only kept her 
team of crack cdachmen in good order, but her comfortable old inn 
likewise ; and, at a very advanced period of life, personally super- 
intended all its details. No damp sheets at the “ Bull” in her life- 
time ; no drunken brawlers. Nothing a minute over time or an inch 
out of place, I warrant you. Up to her seventieth year she was the 
last up at night, and all over the house to see that all was safe; the 
first up in the morning to see that all was in order. Inside and out- 
side the house, and for fifty miles along the eastern roads, her 
influence was despotic. Did the coachman of one of her crack 
coaches or her still more famous “ Oppositions,” bring his team down 
her yard five minutes over time, he was reprimanded ; ten minutes, 
and he was fined half a crown ; a quarter of an hour, and he stood a 
good chance of being dismissed the service. The Southend “ Oppo- 
sition” had bad roads to contend with, but powerful machiners were 
provided, and time must be kept. The mandate had gone forth— 
the fa¢ that no consideration on earth must set aside. One morning, 
the marshy roads of Dengie Hundred being more than usually heavy, 
the coach came into the yard half an hour after its appointed time 
of arrival. The coachman, as was the wont of four-horse drivers, 
on pulling up at the coffee-room door, threw his whip across the 
wheelers’ backs. Mrs. Nelson laconically took it up and hung it on 
one of the hooks, quietly remarking, ‘‘ That whip is no longer yours, 
Philpot—half an hour behind.” ‘‘ But the roads are so bad, Marm,” 
remonstrated poor Toby. “Road me no roads!” ejaculated the 
lady, waxing warm. “I’m sure, Marm,” ruefully pleaded Toby, 
appealing to his passengers, “the gentlemen know I did my best, but 
I felt bound to spare the cattle.” ‘JZ find the cattle, and employ 
you to drive them,” responded the lady; “ you have nothing to do 
but to keep time. Draw your wages, and leave the yard.” 

Under this system it is not surprising that her coachmen were 
sometimes “ pulled up” for driving too fast along the road. On one 
of these occasions she appeared in court in defence of herman. “I 
understand, Mrs. Nelson,” blandly remarked the Chairman of the 


Bench of Magistrates, “that you give your coachmen instructions to 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. K F 
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race the rival coach.” “Not exactly,” replied the proprietress, “‘ my 
orders to them are simply that they are to get the road—and keep it.” 

The venerable old lady died some dozen years ago, active almost to 
the last, at the age of eighty-five; her son, John Nelson, who had 
identified himself with the business, although (in possession of an 
ample fortune) he resided at the West End, died in June, 1868, at 
the age of seventy-four ; and, a few months afterwards, the celebrated 
old “ Bull Inn,” which had been in the family a hundred and fifty 
years, was dismantled, and sold by auction piecemeal, with its rare 
old stock of wines, and quaint old-fashioned silver plate. 

John Nelson was one of those who, at the first proposal of rail- 
ways, more than thirty years ago, had too much faith in the power 
of horseflesh, and the great perfection to which the coaching system 
had attained, to believe that two slips of iron and some boiling 
water would ever be a match for them, and led the opposition against 
the Eastern Counties Railway having a terminus in Whitechapel. 
The opposition was successful ; the railway company were driven to 
an out-of-the-way site in Shoreditch; but the Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk coaches came up empty, and the Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk passengers submitted, for the sake of saving a few hours’ 
time, to be disgorged in the nasty slums of the remoter district. 
Nelson and those who acted with him saw their mistake when it 
was too late; but, somehow or other, the passengers from the 
Eastern Counties still found their way from Shoreditch to the “Bull” 
(though in annually decreasing numbers) for several years. And 
it was really worth their while, for a cleaner, more respectable or 
truly comfortable hostelry did not exist in London. But Nelson 
was not the man to let his yard or stables stand empty, and started, 
fifteen years ago, that well-appointed service of omnibuses called 
the “Wellington,” that ran the London Conveyance Company 
(which had so long had the Paddington road to itself) fairly off its 
legs. Another brother, Robert Nelson, was for a long time, thirty 
years ago, the proprietor of another celebrated coaching inn, “ La 
Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, and (in partnership with Haxell, 
Tredgett, and Shuttleworth) of those far-famed coaches (for has not 
Dickens spread their fame to the Antipodes?) the “ Ipswich Blues.” 
But he was not so successful in his speculations, and has been dead 
nearly a score of years. 

Hard by the “ Bull” at Aldgate was another famed old coaching 
inn, yclept the “‘ Blue Boar” (now a large tobacco warehouse), kept for 
some years by John Thorogood, a retired knight of the whip. 
The Thorogoods were a “stagey” family, but rather as drivers 
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than proprietors. The youngsters were brought up to hold the 
heavy four-horse reins and long-thong whips at an age when other 
boys were fingering their marbles. One—a nephew, though, I think 
—trealised a handsome fortune on the Stock Exchange, and bought 
a manor in Hertfordshire, where he died; but another thorough 
good whip of the old stock inaugurated the recent revival of stage 
coaches on the Brighton road, and now tools a handsome four-in- 
hand, at five o’clock, to Norwood ; whilst a younger brother nobly 
maintains the traditions of his family by working the longest 
winter-and-summer coach (degenerating into an omnibus in the 
winter season, but none of your ordinary twelve-inside, over-the- 
stones ’busses) that still travels out of London—from the “ Old 
Bell,” in Holborn, to the old-fashioned, train-forgotten town of 
Wendover, in Bucks, a day’s journey, out and in, of seventy miles ; 
begun and ended in the winter time by lamp-light. 

The name of Israel Alexander, in connection with fast Brighton 
coaches of a past era—the “‘Quicksilvers,” of flying and upsetting fame 
—must not be passed over. His widow died only recently, although 
he went off the road of life many years ago. We will be merciful 
of his memory, and say not too much about him. De mortuis, &c. 
That he was a good whip is perhaps the greatest compliment we 
feel justified in paying him. That after falling out with his noble 
patrons he ran for a short time a first-rate turn-out to Colchester, with 
the staring inscription, “The Duke of Beaufort’s Retaliator,” in gold 
letters just under the dicky, and that the Eastern Counties Railway 
proved too strong a competitor, and its ugly trains too swift for. his 
fleet afd handsome horses, is enough on that score. He is gone, 
and the memory of him in his old hooded cabriolet is fast fading 
into the shadows of the past. Barbican is transformed by the exten- 
sion of the Underground Railway, which has undermined his old 
commission yard, as previous ages undermined and brought down 
the old Barbican, leaving only a name to indicate its site. Better 
men’s houses went down in the tunnelling, and Israel Alexander’s 
premises only shared the fate of the messuage of an older neighbour, 
two centuries before his time—John Milton. 

Waterhouse, of the “Swan with Two Necks,” in Lad Lane, was 
also a great man in the coaching world. He contracted for the 
mails to Bath and Exeter, through Devizes, Taunton, and Col- 
lumpton ; to Barnstaple, through Wolverton; to Birmingham and 
Kidderminster, through Stoney Stratford ; to Bristol, through Marl- 
borough and Chippenham ; to Carlisle and Edinburgh ; to Exeter, 
through Salisbury and Dorchester; to Falmouth and Plymouth ; to 
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Holyhead, through Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury ; to Liverpool, 
through Congleton ; to Manchester, throug: Derby and Maccles- 
field ; to Milford Haven; and to Norwich, by Colchester. Water- 
house also had shares or an interest in seven morning and twenty-one 
evening coaches. 

Scotland, too, had her coaching capitalist—Piper, of Edinburgh, 
who horsed seven mails and ten ordinary coaches. 

I have hitherto spoken only of crack coachmen and moneyed 
proprietors, but my readers must not be left under the impression 
that there was no reverse to the medal, so I will touch upon a few 
of my experiences fer contra. 

Circumstances, business, the chapter of accidents, or my evil 
genius, twenty years ago, required my residence for six years in a 
low-lying part of Essex, on the road “into the Roothings,” as rotting 
finger-posts, few and far between, indicated. ‘‘ What are the Root- 
hings ?” I think I hear some modern traveller, accustomed only to 
the iron road, inquire. Well, the fittest name for the tract of country 
known by that designation would be “ Wild Essex.” A rich soil, a 
capital fox country, an unhealthy climate, a sparse population located 
in what by courtesy are styled “ villages,” without a single town, 
narrow tortuous lanes which serve for roads, constitute the Roothings. 
There are nine of them, named respectively Abbots, Athrop, Beau- 
champ (or Beeching), Berners, High, Leadin (or Leading), Margaret, 
Murrell, and White Roothings, the entire area of which is about 
twelve thousand acres, with a scattered population of about two 
thousand souls. My readers may guess that it was a lively country 
to travel through; but through it the town of Great Dunmow, of 
flitch-of-bacon note, had to be reached from London. A coach, 
drawn by four under-sized, ill-matched, various-tempered, and various- 
mouthed brutes, which, to the disgrace of the equine tribe, mist 
needs be called horses—because I know of no other species of the 
animal kingdom with which to class them—started from the “ Bull 
Inn,” Aldgate, at three o’clock each afternoon, to carry, at necessarily 
high fares, the few adventurous spirits who hazarded the journey to 
Dunmow Magna. The driver of this scrambling team for many 
years was a strange, half-witted, anything or everything-drinking, 
good-tempered fellow, who went by the name of Johnny Wood, and 
the way in which he got over his ground approached the miraculous. 
{ will relate a few of my experiences of the “Old Dunmow.” 

“Why, John, you’re ‘fresh’ this morning!” (in a tone between 
deprecation and expostulation, as he pulls up, half across the road, 
for me to mount). 
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‘Well, and I should like to know who could drive these here 
darned beasts” (a flick at the leaders, and “Come over, yer 
brutes”) ‘unless he was half drunk. All right, sir? Sit fast.” (The 
admonition was habitual to him, drunk or sober). ‘“ Now, then!” 
(stamping his feet on the footboard, and accompanying the action 
with most unearthly noises) “get on with yer, yer varmint. Hie! 
yap! yap!” The beasts knew his way, and answered to it as well as 
they could. 

Another morning (occasionally) John arrives in the village on foot, 
or sometimes on the back of one of his horses, his long legs nearly 
touching the ground, and his four-horse whip trailing the road like a 
fishing-rod. 

“Why, John, where’s the coach ?” 

“In the ditch by Hoggin’s Corner. The beasts are on their backs, 
kicking like mad. I want a man or two to help. Never was such 
wretches, sure-/y /” 

Winter was the most trying time for John. What with his desola- 
tion (for he seldom had a “through” passenger in that season in the 
course of his seventy miles’ daily and dreary journey), which required 
as frequent stimulants as the few stopping-places gave opportunities 
for—the libations being the more potent in consideration of their 
paucity ; what with the rotten and “sludgy” state of the half-buried 
and rarely-mended lane-roads, overhung with trees (snow, of course, 
was a crucial trial, under which coach and coachman often suc- 
cumbed) ; what with constantly recurring sharp angles, usually in the 
middle of a short, steep hill; the pit-falls, tree-stumps, washways 
through the Roothings, poor John was usually an hour or two: after 
his appointed time at our village inn’; and—due in London at 
eleven (the clock being on the stroke of that hour five-and-twenty 
miles from the capital)—was expected to turn out again from the 
“ Bull,” with his coach washed and reladen, at three. Well, in the 
worst times John managed to get into town by /wo—never, I believe, 
after half-past two, except on one occasion; so that, with the 
excellent appointments of the ‘‘ Bull” yard, and the assistance of a 
few supernumeraries, the “ Old Dunmow” was (with the exception of 
that melancholy occasion) always ready for its passengers, and came 
out into Aldgate, as the clock was striking three. It is my firm 
belief that no other man than Johnny Wood could have done it for 
so many years ; and I almost incline to his conviction that even he 
could not have done it sober. 

Once, and only once, I remember him Jdefore his time. It was 
during the memorable Cuffey rebellion of 1848. J was the only 
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resident of those parts who indulged in a morning paper, a day old 
before it reached me; and my Morning Chronicle was \ent and read 
and manipulated till it came back to me a rag almost ready for re- 
manufacture into paper. The excitement its perusal caused in our 
small community was intense ; “the Constitution of England was on 
its trial ;’ the crisis was at hand, and we expected to hear by the 
coach of the abdication, if not the decapitation, of Her Majesty. The 
entire adult male population of the place who could comprehend 
“the situation ”—half a dozen, perhaps, in number—were assembled 
in “the best inn’s best room,” in a sort of Provisional Committee of 
Public Safety, wondering what the news would be, when—a good 
hour before the time—down came the coach, without a single pas- 
senger. 

“ Why, what’s up now, John?” 

“Oh, there, 7 don’t know wha?’s up! They say there’s a revolu- 
tion. I saw’em putting up the shutters in the Butcher-row and all 
along Aldgate ; so, thinks I, I’ll get my coach and horses safe out of 
the skrimmage, anyhow, and I got old George to help me put ’em to, 
and slipped out of the yard on the quiet.” 

“But what has become of your passengers?” (Some of our 
friends had gone up by him in the morning, on two or three hours’ 
business.) 

“ How should I know ?” he rejoined petulantly. ‘ They’re in the 
revolution, I suppose, by this time !” 

What Johnny’s idea of a revolution was, it would be difficult to 
conjecture. From his perturbation of mind I should infer that he 
had rolled the ideas of an earthquake, an invasion, a panic on the 
Stock Exchange, and the end of the world all into one horrible con- 
summation, from which he was fain to gallop away into the safer 
solitudes of the Roothings. 

Poor old John! The last time I heard of him (the coach and its 
horses having roffed off the road) he was a casual waiter at the 
“‘Saracen’s Head” at Dunmow, and an occasional porter at one of 
its principal shops. 

There were some wild spirits up and down that road in those days, 
who made sport of poor “ old John,” for he was called “old” simply 
on the strength of his hair having become prematurely white, his age at 
the time being little over thirty; but he readily condoned it for a 
glass of brandy-and-water, though it must be a “‘sixer,” for John would 
condescend to nothing short of it. Among them were a then young 
and racketty, now quiet and sod-covered, Earl (who had a bit of a 
shooting-box at Stanford Rivers), and, I think, his friend, the equally 
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deceased Lord George Beresford. One of the “changing-places” of the 
“ Old Dunmow ” was the “ Talbot Inn,” at Passingford Bridge, in the 
parish of Stapleford Abbot, kept by a worthy man named Cooper, in 
whose family it still remains, as of yore, a log-burning, settle-sitting, 
cosy old gossiping place, where gentle and simple of the little hamlet 
meet each night to smoke their pipes, drink their beer, talk over the 
little news that disturbs their nearly stagnant puddle, and disperse 
at an early hour (for they are quiet folk, and never indulge in riotous 
excesses), wishing each other “ good-night” by their Christian names 
—as their fathers did as regularly night by night before them—and 
going to a happy pillow betimes, to arise early with the sun to their 
patriarchal avocations. Happy guests! Happy host! Till Satan 
sent temptation down from London in the shape of an artist. Yes, 
an artist—a sign painter—who was so entertaining in his conver- 
sation about the great world which these happy rustics had never 
seen, that the enchanted landlord forgot to chalk his score among the 
rest at the back of the bar door. At last mine host awoke from his 
fascination, and hinted about payment. Artist from the great city 
showed symptoms of embarrassment, and confessed to the impecu- 
niosity that is frequently attendant on great genius in this in- 
appreciative world. But with happy thought and glib tongue he 
descanted on the classic nature of the sign, the “ Talbot ”—rather 
shook their confidence by reference to a gentleman they had never 
heard of—one Chaucer—but finally so bewildered them by defini- 
tions of the “ Tabard,” the “ Talbot,” the coat of heraldry, and the 
lost species of old English hound, that the landlord accepted his 
offer to portray, in full discharge of his debt, the extinct animal 
which he had so long unknowingly adopted as his sign, “in a style 
that would surprise the county.” The artist kept his word, was 
absolved, and went his way. The signboard, instead of bearing 
the dingy and weather-worn inscription, “The Talbot Inn. By 
B. Cooper. Good Accommodation for Man and Horse,” was now 
really a work of art. Everybody said so, and old Cooper felt himself 
exalted. Every morning when he rose he looked from his latticed 
window admiringly, in the midst of his shaving (and many a cruel 
gash it cost him), upon that handsome signboard, as it swung 
resplendent in the morning sun, and creaked in the morning breeze. 
But, fatal day! dreadful morn! when he looked out, as was his 
pride and wont, and found it painted a dull lead colour all over. 
He rubbed his eyes, thinking it was a dreadful dream; but no, it 
was lead colour still—lead colour when he was fully dressed—lead 
colour when he went down stairs, opened the front door, and looked 
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up at it—lead colour when, still hoping against hope, he got the 
coach ladder and mounted up to it—unmistakably lead colour all 
ever. ‘That very day,” he would relate years afterwards, “a man 
brought a letter for me. There was no writing inside, but only a ten 
pun note. Then I guessed who'd done it. It was his Lordship, 
bless yer. He was that larky, he couldn’t help it. He warn’t a bad 
sort, he warn’t; and I said nothin’ about it, for the ten pun note 
more than paid that painting feller’s score.” Once I got the old 
fellow convivial, and he confessed that the sign painter’s debt was 
some fifteen shillings, so that he was a clear gainer of nine pounds 
five, less the sum charged by the village painter for rewriting the 
words, “The Talbot Inn. By B. Cooper ;” as, I believe, it may still 
be seen. 

A living friend, whose name I will not mention, though it carries with 

it respect for miles around, was a source of happy trouble to Johnny 
Wood. He, too, in his early days was one of the wild spirits previously 
mentioned. Among the extraordinary assortment of animals which drew 
the “Old Dunmow,” the proprietors had once picked up a pair of game 
but very shaky, worn-out hunters, which were put on as leaders. My 
friend C , an enthusiastic foxhunter, labouring for the nonce under 
a foxhunter’s occasional weakness, being the occupant of the box seat, 
recklessly remarked, ‘‘Why, John, you’ve got a pair of jumpers in 
front of the whippletrees. Put ’em to a five-barred gate, and try 
whether they have any of the old stuff left in them.” “ Here,” 
responded John, “take the reins yourself, and put ’em anywhere, so 
long as I get rid of em; for they’re an awful trouble to me in this 
season, I can tell you, if they hear the bark of the dogs.” ‘Ten to 
one that I put them over a five-barred gate,” madly cried C , 
taking the reins. ‘“‘Ten to one you don’t,” cried a passenger. The 
challenge was so exciting that the passengers (all of them, mind you, 
belonging to a sporting county, and more or less “primed” for the 
dreary journey) entered into the betting, regardless of their necks, 
and away went the four horses and the quivering coach at rocking 
speed, till an almost right-angle bend of the road presented a five- 
barred gate fairly before them. “ Over!” cried C——, lifting the 
‘reins. And over went the leaders, with a clean jump—and over 
went the coach into the ditch; for the wheelers were slugs, who did 
not understand the work, and were nearly hung in their collars for 
their ignorance. 

“T didn’t think he meant it,” said Johnny Wood, in telling me the 
tale a few days afterwards, “or I don’t know if I should have let him 
have the reins. Bit he behaved very handsome, as he allers does, 
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and paid the damage, and stood glasses round at the ‘Bull’ at 
Fyfell” (Essex for Fyfield). And on this provincial pronunciation 
bear with me for a moment, gentle reader. Three years ago, driving 
from Roxwell and the Willingales, I became, from long absence, 
doubtful of my road. A youthful aborigine of this wild, happy 
country sat swinging on a gate. “Boy!” “Hullow!” “Is this the 
road to Fyfield?” ‘No, ’tain’t. Don’t know no such place ; never 
heerd on it in these parts.” A closer inspection of a rotten finger- 
post satisfied me that it bore the inscription “Fyfield, two miles.” 
“ Why, yes it is,” quoth I, “and it’s only two miles off, you calf!” 
“Oh, Fyfell you mean,” replied the unlettered youth, with a sudden 
gleam of intelligence and some contempt; “ why, o’ course—up yon.” 

One more word in memory of Johnny Wood’s wit, though I have 
some misgivings as to its originality; perhaps, like greater men, he 
traded upon other peaple’s. 

“T shall change the name of my coach,” he said, in good- 
humoured reply to some raillery about its slowness (it was called the 
“ Hero”). 

“Indeed, John! And what do you think of christening it?” 

“ Why, the ‘ Reggerlatur’” (Regulator) ; “because” (with an un- 
warrantable wink) “ everything goes by it /” 

Many of my readers must know the “ Lion Inn,” at Shrewsbury— 
some of them may remember the “Wonder” coach and its stolid, 
taciturn driver, Hodgson, who did his ten miles an hour, including 
stoppages. It is true that the road—made of a peculiar stone—was 
as hard as concrete, and for many miles as true as a spirit-ievel. 
There were ¢wo Hodgsons on that road, the second driving the 
Holyhead mail, both excellent coachmen ; but it is he of the “ Won- 
der” coach that I am speaking now, whose pleasant, chatty guard, 
Ash, I am happy to hear, realised a comfortable independence. 
“Pleasant and chatty” the coachman could not be called. I will 
wager that you might ride on the box with him from the “ Lion” at 
Shrewsbury to the “Hen and Chickens” at Birmingham, without 
getting a word out of him. Yet he was no sulky or sullen fellow. You 
might hear him humming a cheerful stave to himself, but no attempt 
at conversation would he respond to. The secret was elicited from 
him in the longest sustained sentence he was ever known to utter on 
the box. ‘“‘ What the deuce ails you, Hodgson? You are notorious 
for never speaking, or even answering a question. Are you dumb, 
man?” ‘Then the oracle spake—the man who devoted his life to 
“doing his ten miles an hour, including stoppages,” which was the 
motto of the “ Wonder” coach—and the words were these :—-“‘ Can’t 
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drive and talk too.” It let in a world of light upon that man’s stolid 
performance of a duty which was almost a point of religion with him, 
and always on his mind—“ Ten miles an hour, including stoppages ; 
or put the paint-brush over the name of the ‘ Wonder’ on the dickey.” 
This man performed one feat of coachmanship which was, to my 
experience, unique. The entrance to the “ Lion” yard at Shrewsbury 
is very narrow, and the approach to it is by a long hill called, if I 
remember correctly, the “ Lym Cop.” Now, ordinary coachmen 
would have wended gradually, in the ascent of this hill, to the off 
side, and turned carefully into the narrow gateway. Mr. Hodgson’s 
tactics were different. Springing his horses up the hill, he hugged 
the near side, and, passing the “ Lion” by some yards, he suddenly 
“slipped” his long thong into his leaders, and dexterously brought 
them round in a semicircle, on the arc of which he trotted them straight 
at the narrow entry, and brought them up to within an inch of the 
side door. It was a clever manceuvre, the like of which I never saw 
done before; I could wish that Nimrod had gone that road, and 
given us his opinion whether it was “ artistic,” of which I have been 
subject to sore doubtings ; that it was a skilful piece of coaching 
there can be no question. 

In another place I have spoken of a Southend “ Opposition,” 
under the regulation of Mrs. Nelson, of the “Bull” at Aldgate. It 
is to be hoped that it put coaching matters on that road in better 
order than they had been at one time ; for, in the course of writing 
these papers, I met an old inhabitant of Dengie Hundred, and in- 
quired whether I had been rightly informed about the strictness of 
time which was enforced. “Oh, yes,” was his reply ; “‘/aéterly, yes ; 
but, sixty years ago, when I lived at Prettlewell, about a mile from 
Southend, I had occasion to come to London once or twice. The first 
time, I remember, for cheapness, I came in the ‘basket’ behind, 
and, as it was not attached to the springs, I was nearly jolted to 
pieces. The second time, a year or two later, I was in a hurry, and 
remember how I was annoyed by the long stoppage at Billericay for 
dinner. An hour was the time allowed ; but after dinner the pas- 
sengers ‘took to their pipes and grog. The coachman called out, 
‘Time’s up, gentlemen !’ but they paid no regard to it. ‘ Really, 
gentlemen, time’s up and past,’ he remonstrated at length. ‘ All 
right, coachee !’ cried one ; ‘ my pipe’s not quite out; and ‘ I just want 
another glass of brandy and water, landlord, please,’ said another. 
After a quarter of an hour’s interval the coachman reappeared. 
‘Now, gentlemen, if you please /’ ‘We've not finished our grog yet,’ 
responded half a dozen voices, and the landlord, sotto voce, backed up 
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their entreaty for time with ‘Don’t be in such a hurry, Tom, or I 
won’t have dinner ready for the coach. It don’t pay—it don’t, 
indeed, at half-a-crown a head—unless you let them stop and spend 
some money.’ ‘Come, coachee ’—came a general invitation from the 
coffee-room, ‘ we're not half ready yet ; come and join us in a glass 
anda pipe.’ Thecoachmanat first protested, but afterwards yielded ; 
and, although my business had before appeared pressing,” said my 
informant, “an hour or two, more or less, seemed of little conse- 
quence, when we had got so near to London as half way ; and, upon 
my word, we all spent the most jolly afternoon I ever remember, and 
got to the ‘Three Nuns,’ in Aldgate, by moonlight.” 

I must not turn from the hospitable, though somewhat agueish, 
hundreds (as distinguished from the higher-level Roothings) of Essex, 
without mention of that fine old four-in-hand master of hounds, 
Squire Scratton, especially at a time when his son—who has for so 
many years kept up the good old name, and been a public benefactor, 
as his sires were of yore—has made up his mind reluctantly to tear up 
the roots and transplant himself to the more genial climate of the 
West of England, where he will soon enkindle the warm feelings of 
the country folk around his stout heart of oak. The old Squire was 
an inveterate lover of the ribands, and on market days might be 
seen driving his handsome stage coach with its four thoroughbreds 
to Rochford, having helped on the road all weary people going a-foot 
to the market, whom his sympathetic footman in the dickey, without 
a bit of footman’s pride, condescended to assist to mount, and handed 
their baskets of eggs, and poultry, and vegetables, up after them, as 
if he were paid for it—as, in fact, he was in another shape than -“ tips” 
by that fine old English gentleman. 

Captain Barclay of Ury, the great pedestrian, started the “ Defiance” 
coach, to run between Edinburgh and Aberdeen, on the rst of July, 
1829. The Captain used generally, and Major Wemyss occasionally, 
to drive it, but the professional whips employed were George Murray 
and James Lambert between Edinburgh and Perth, and Arthur 
Farquhar and David Roup between Perthand Aberdeen. The entire 
journey was accomplished at a speed of ten miles an hour, barring 
breakfast, lunch, and the crossing of aferry. The fares were, £2 10s. 
inside, and £1 6s. out, and the takings averaged £5 per double 
mile, which paid pretty well, though the coach was thoroughly horsed, 
having as many horses as it ran miles. The Captain only once upset 
his coach, and thus described the occurrence :—“ She fell as easy as 
if she had fallen on a feather bed ; and, looking out for a soft place, 
I alighted comfortably on my feet.” He used to say that no man 
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could be a thoroughly qualified coachman till he had “floored ”— 
that is, upset—his coach ; “for, till he has done so, he cannot know 
how to get it up again.” Captain Barclay was the claimant to the 
earldom of Monteith and Ayr, and it greatly troubled him whether, if 
he gained the earldom, he would have to give up the reins. On this 
point he consulted his friend the Duke of Gordon. “Why,” 
replied his Grace, “there is not much difference between an earl 
and a marquis, and, as the Marquis of Waterford drives the Brighton 
‘ Defiance,’ I see no reason why you may not drive the Edinburgh 
‘Defiance.’ At all events, if there be any objection to your being the 
coachman, there can be none to your being the guard.” 

Sir Vincent Cotton is still remembered on the Oswestry and 
Shrewsbury road, and I have seen old travellers give an imitation of 
the graceful touch of the hat with which he acknowledged the usual 
tip to the coachman. The poor young Squire Wyndham, who 
more recently worked the Cromer coach to Norwich, and Lord 
Carrington, Mr. C. Hoare, Captain Haythorne, and the other 
revivalists who have lately gratified our eyes with one of the finest 
sights in the world—a well-appointed four-horse coach—are not to 
be treated as “free and easy” coachmen. ‘They have all kept 
admirable time, and performed their journeys with punctuality and 
decorum. 

Upon my word, the licence which I have been allowed in writing 
these two papers has so rejuvenated me that, but for appearance sake, 
and my having passed my meridian and verging on the obese, I feel 
disposed, when Mr. Hoare and Lord Carrington start from the 
““White Horse” cellar with their splendidly-turned-out teams, to turn 
a catherine wheel beside them and shriek out, “ Hurrah for the 


road!” The glorious old road ! 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





I AM not so much struck with the intrepidity of modern philosophers in 
launching new theories as I am with their cruel haste in condemning the 
hypotheses which do not enter into their own creeds. I find no fault with 
Sir William Thomson for propounding the notion that life was first intro- 
duced upon this planet by means of meteoric stones, portions of the tails 
of comets ; but since his speculative faculty is capable of finding even 
partial content in a doctrine supported, to say the most of it, by the 
smallest conceivable amount of evidence, I think it rather unkind of him 
—unkind, that is, to his brother philosophers—that he so readily decides 
against the possibility of the evolution of organic from inorganic substance. 
Look for a moment at the affectionate leniency with which he regards his 
own suggestion of the beginning of life, and compare it with his empiric 
dismissal of what, scientifically speaking, seems to be the only alternative 
theory. This is how he disposes of evolution : “I am ready to adopt as 
an article of scientific faith, true through all space and through all time, 
that life proceeds from life, and from nothing but life.” Turn now to the 
generous welcome he gives to the cometary theory : “ The hypothesis that 
life originated on this earth through moss-grown fragments from the ruins 
of another world may seem wild and visionary ; all I maintain is that it is 
not unscientific.” Now why does he adopt that “article of scientific 
faith”? The reason he gives is that evolution is unsupported by evidence. 
But so also is the cometary theory. Meteoric stones have been found on 
our planet, but mossy fragments never. I am afraid that, in the matter of 
evolution, the learned Professor is guilty of what the Comtists would 
condemn as a metaphysical notion. It is with him an article of faith, 
but not an article of “ scientific faith,” that life proceeds from life, and 
from nothing but life. The fine glow of sentiment with which he 
enounces the dogma seems to convict him; and when he declares it 
to be true through all space and through all time, he manifestly runs away 
from the mere deductions of science, for science affords him no warrant 
whatever for embracing all space and time in his creed. But does not 
this article of faith touch a little too closely his newly-adopted theory ? 
Since through all space and time life proceeds only from life, why .emove | 
the vexed question of the origin of life to another celestial sphere? These 
planets and comets are very much in the same case with ourselves. They 
appear to have all passed through the same fiery ordeal, during which 
such organic life as that which he supposes to be wafted here in the 
crannies of meteoric stones would be not more possible than it was upon 
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this earth in a state of incandescence. And if we admitted that some of 
those worlds, whereof the moss-grown ruins are now supposed to be 
wandering through space in the capacity of ingredients in the tails of 
comets, had never been incandescent, we should be plunged at once into 
new scientific problems, infinitely more perplexing than those with which 
we have been grappling during all these ages. For, if science affords any 
licence of speculation at all, it gives us warrant, when we encounter a 
moss-grown fragment of another world so nearly resembling a lump of 
this earth that the germs of life upon it can develop and flourish here, to 
assume that the planet whence this messenger came—evidently so similar 
to our own—has run through a corresponding career and succession of 
changes in its own sphere. So in whatever light we view it, this cometary 
theory of the origin of life appears to be nothing but the gratuitous re- 
moval of the problem from this planet to another ; while if the question is 
really capable of scientific solution, the materials are close at hand. Is it 
not admitted that the broad distinctions which we draw between the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, are in a sense arbitrary, 
and that there is a point of juncture at which animal and vegetable life 
cannot be distinctly defined, and another point whereat the vegetable and 
the mineral run into each other, and cannot be extricated? In the face of 
such facts as these, is it not somewhat rash—speaking scientifically—to 
adopt as an article of scientific faith, “ true through all space and through 
all time,” that life proceeds from life, and from nothing but life? As an 
outside observer of the doings of the scientific world through several 
generations, I put this question to the philosophers. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ Taking up a recent number of 7he 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1 came across a story of Gentleman Jack, a 
Sunderland worthy, picturesquely told by Joseph Hatton, in his account of 
‘A Show in the North.’ You will remember it. Mr. , let us call 
him Jones—waited upon a member of Parliament in the city, and while 
there peeped over the shoulder of a clerk, as he thought, to whom he 
offered a situation, but who turned out to be Mr. Gladstone. The story 
was characteristic of the man ; but this is not the only odd anecdote told 
of him. Jones was one day passing over Sunderland Bridge, when he 
was accosted by a man of business from another town. ‘Sir’ (said the 
latter), ‘can you tell me where Mr. Jones, marine manufacturer, lives?’ 
‘What's the neym?’ ‘Jones,’ rejoined the interrogator. ‘He must be in 
a small way?’ was the reply. ‘Oh, dear, no; quite the contrary—on a 
large scale!’ ‘’Out, man, on a large scale and me not know him? thou’s 
wrang in the neym—there’s nee such body this side o’ the watter. The 
two parted ; but neither had gone very far before the one was stopped by 
hearing the other call after him, ‘Hie! is it Jack Jones thou wants?’ 
‘His name is John Jones,’ replied the man of business, unable to com- 
prehend the grin on the face of his inquirer. ‘ An’ what’s his trade ?’ 
‘ Marine manufacturer—makes anchors, chain-cables, windlasses, and 
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such like.’ ‘Oh !’ (exclaimed the other, as a broader light appeared to 
dawn upon him), ‘why, it’s me thou wants! Jack Jones—Gentleman 
Jack, if thou likes,’ he added, laughing loudly at the discovery. ‘When 
thou comes this way ageyn ask for plain Jack Jones, not marine manu- 
facturer, but anchor-smith, and thou’ll find me out.’ Jones had a remark- 
able faculty for money-making, and it is said that he would ‘ raffle’ 
sovereigns among his workmen on a Saturday night, twenty-five lots at a 
shilling a lot ; but this, I think, is slander. Certain it is, however, he 
could sooner recognise his own portrait when depicted in his moleskins 
and leather apron, as the incident mentioned above clearly shows, even 
after he became wealthy, than he could in his Sunday broadcloth.” 





SUPPOSING Sir Philip Francis and “Junius” to represent a couple of indi- 
viduals, what a curious and perplexing question arises upon Mr. Chabot’s 
comparison of their MS.! Here are two men with precisely the same 
tricks of style, the same peculiarities of punctuation, the same habits of 
dating their letters, of interpolating words in their MS., of correcting 
their proofs; and doing this, too, not only when writing in a feigned 
hand, but even when writing naturally and without the remotest thought 
of mystification. Taking the MS. of the Junian Letters and comparing 
it under a microscope with the MS. of Sir Philip Francis, Mr. Chabot 
tells us that there are ten distinct and most suggestive circumstances of 
identity between the two handwritings :—1. The mode of dating letters. 
2. The placing of a full stop after the salutation. 3. The mode of sign- 
ing initials between two dashes. 4. Writing in paragraphs. 5. Sepa- 
rating paragraphs by dashes placed between them at their commence- 
ment. 6. Invariable attention to punctuation. 7. The enlargement of 
the first letters of words. 8. The insertion of omitted letters in the line 
of writing, and not above it, and the various modes of correcting mis- 
writing. 9. Mode of abbreviating words, and abbreviating the same 
words. 10. Misspelling certain specified words. And yet we have it 
distinctly asserted by men of the highest authority that the MSS. which 
contain all these characteristic marks were not only written by two 
distinct men, but by two men who knew no more of each other than, 
say, the editor of the Zzmes and Mr. Disraeli. Is this possible? And 
supposing it to be possible, how is it to be explained? By peculiarities 
of temperament, of genius, of intellect, of moral nature in common? 
And if this identity of handwriting does arise from resemblances of this 
sort, how far are we to suppose that handwriting is a key to the tone of 
a man’s intellect or moral nature? It is a well-authenticated fact that a 
peculiar style of handwriting often runs ina family ; and Lord Brougham 
used to maintain that handwriting was as hereditary as temper and 
feature, citing, in illustration, the close resemblance which his own hand- 
writing bore to that of his grandfather, although his grandfather was in 
his grave when Brougham was born, and his father’s handwriting was 
perfectly distinct in all its features from that of the grandfather and the 
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son. Perhaps in the case of a man like Brougham, and in the case of all 
men of distinctly marked character, it may be easy to spell out their 
temperament and two or three other points from the lines and curves of 
their MS. But what about men with two or three styles of writing? 
Most men who are accustomed to write much have two styles—a style, 
say, for their private correspondence, and a style for the printer or for 
themselves. This was the case with Moore and Macaulay. Now and 
then you may meet men with three or four styles of handwriting. 
Melancthon had four, all distinct, all strongly marked, yet never inter- 
mingling, and not adopted, like the hands of Moore and Macaulay or 
“Junius,” for the purpose of legibility or mystification, but from pure 
caprice, for he frequently adopted all four forms in the course of a single 
letter or article. 





THE Early English Text Society have just issued four more of their 
most valuable works. The first belongs to the extra series. It is 
Alexander J. Ellis’s laborious investigation of the correspondence of 
writing with speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the pre- 
sent day. The book is called “On English Pronunciation, with special 
reference to Shakespeare and Chaucer.” It is preceded by a systematic 
notation of all spoken sounds by means of the ordinary printing types, 
and is altogether a very remarkable work. I am not surprised to learn 
that the volume has been delayed through the indisposition of the author, 
arising from overwork. There is a fourth and concluding part of the trea- 
tise yet to come. The author's notes on Shakespeare’s metre and his pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of the period are especially noteworthy, as examples 
of a rare intelligence coupled with patient inquiry. Part V. of Sir David 
Lyndesay’s Works, edited by J. A. H. Murray, completes the Lyndesay 
set. In the present number is added an admirable sketch of Scottish 
poetry, by Mr. John Nichol. “Legends of the Holy Rood,” and “The 
Times Whistle,” are the other latest works of the society, published for _ 
the association by Triibner. Though the “Times Whistle” is a satire on 
society written more than two hundred and fifty years ago, it is full of 
“modern instances.” We are no worse and certainly no better than our 
forefathers were. The ancient satirist’s description of going to church 
two hundred and fifty years ago is quite 2 Jropos in 1871. I transcribe 
a few lines by way of example :— 


Of every new framd fashion, 
This is the place to make moste ostentation, 
To shew the bravery of our gay attire 
Hether to come on purpose. 


Here is another note on the manners and customs of the ladies in ancient 
times :— 
Madame Fucata seemeth wondrous faire, 
And yet her face is painted and her haire, 
That seemes so goodly, a false periwig : 
Thus all her beauty is not worth a fig. 





